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THE unity of the Bible has doubtless sometimes been main- 
tained in a sense unwarranted by facts. Unity defined as 
uniformity and conceived as excluding all prog- 
ress in revelation the historical student of the Bible 
fails to find. All the more, therefore, ought he to 
be most forward in recognizing the true unity which actually 
exists, a unity which discovers itself alike in the progress of 
thought with which biblical theology has to do, and in the rela- 
tions of events with which the historian deals. No historical 
fact can be better established than that the history of the New 
Testament church and that of Old Testament Israel are vitally 
connected, parts of one continuous historical current. 


Tue Unity OF 
THE BIBLE 


WE speak sometimes of the four centuries of silence, and 
some have perhaps received the impression that there is a great 
p between the literature of the Old Testament 
THe ConTINUITY and that of the New. This gap in the literature is 
OF ISRAELITISH 
Hisrory _~Probably not as long as it was once supposed to be. 
But though it were four centuries long, though 
through four hundred years the voice of prophecy had been 
silent and the pens of the scribes unused, it would not follow — 
that the currents of history had been broken off, and that there 
was no connection between the life of the Israel of Nehemiah’s — 
day and the Israel of John the Baptist’s time. Nor do the facts 


of history give evidence of any such separation between the two 
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periods. In the first place there are links of divine thought con- 
necting the two periods and bridging the gap between them. In 
Christ and his church are wonderfully realized the ‘ideals of 
which the prophets dreamed. On him converge. the several 
somewhat distinct lines of hope and prediction discernible in 
the Old Testament, but seemingly unrelated in the prophetic 
thought. This culmination in him of ideals and predictions 
uttered centuries before, itself constitutes a chain of connection 
between the earlier history and the later. But the unity is not 
only that which is constituted by a bridge of thought thrown 
across a great period ot comparative silence and obscurity. 
There is a continuity also of life and of living thought. The 
history of Israel is one because the life of Israel is one. The 
Israel of our Lord’s day was what it was in no small part because 
of the forces that were operative in the days of the Maccabees, 
and the Maccabean history has its roots in the Old Testament. 


THouGH the New Testament writers have little to say explic- 
itly concerning this inter-biblical age, yet they expressly recog- 
nize the continuity of the life of Israel from the Old 


THs Unity —- Testament days to their own time. The nation for 
pre wwe whose salvation Paul travails in soul is the Israel 
TESTAMENT “whose is the adoption, and the glory and the 


. covenants, and the giving of the law, and the serv- 
ice of God and the promises; whose are the fathers, and of 
whom is Christ, as concerning the flesh.” It was in the fullness 
of time that Christ came, not after a four-century break in the 
continuity of divine activity in Israel’s history, nor as an after- 
thought, the divine purpose respecting Israel having been suf- 
fered for four centuries to lie dormant. The forces that made 
those particular days the fullness of time were not solely those 
which had been at work in the days of Moses and David and 
Isaiah and Malachi; they included also and of necessity some 
which were operative down to the very time at which Christ 
appeared. Had it been otherwise the fullness of time must itself 
have come sooner. The period that just preceded Christ may 
have had characteristics very different from those of earlier 
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ages. The periods of a nation’s life, like those of the individual 
human life, differ in many tespects one from another, but it is the 
one life that throbs on through all the periods, from the first 
appearance of the nation among the peoples of the world down 
to the culmination of its history in the accomplishment of its 
service and mission to mankind. 


Tuis unity of Israel’s life is a fact of no little importance in 
itself, and its recognition is indispensable to any large and true 
view of biblical history and biblical revelation. ‘The 
Tue O10 Tesra- division of the biblical department in our theological 
MENT ANDTHE schools into the two separate departments of the 
pl Old Testament and the New Testament was proba- 
TOGETHER bly an economic necessity. But it would be nothing 
less than a disaster if it should lead to the feeling 
on the part of students of the Bible that the Old Testament 
and the New are two separate books belonging to two quite dis- 
tinct periods of history and having but a loose connection one 
with the other. Not only must the teacher of the Old Testa- 
ment know the New Testament, and the teacher of the New Testa- 
ment know the Old Testament, but both of them and every stu- 
dent of the Bible ought to recognize the continuity of the history, 
the record of which begins in the one volume and is carried for- 
ward in the other. What we need alike as students of history 
and as theologians is not a fragmentary and disconnected knowl- 
edge of the Bible, nor even a knowledge of it in all its pois, 
but a knowledge of it as a whole, and in its true unity. 


In the February number of this journal emphasis was laid 
upon the peculiarly divine character of Israelitish history. It 
was urged that an historical record in a special 


THE DIVINE sense divine almost of necessity presupposes a history 
peace ‘“ not less divine. Evidence was presented to show 
History that Israel’s prophets so conceived of the nation’s 


history, and that the actual history especially when 
studied in comparison with other ancient history confirms their 
interpretation of the facts. 
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But this argument for the divine element in Israel’s history 
becomes far stronger when we include in Israelitish. history its 
New Testament chapters. 

In the first place the very relation, already referred to, of the 
_ life and character of Jesus to the Old Testament history of Israel 

including the history of prophetic thought, is itself 
SEEN INTHE strong evidence of the existence of a divine element 
,. inthe history. Theolder methods of stating the argu- 
ment To Curisr Ment from prophecy may seem to us somewhat less 

than true to the facts, but there is a great truth at 
the heart of the argument, and ‘this truth becomes clearer and 
more persuasive as we understand biblical history better. With- 
out Jesus Christ Israelitish history is a torso; with him it is a 
splendid statue. Without him its great lines of thought and of 
event end in air; in him they converge as to a point, and reveal 
their true meaning. Is it an accident that he thus realizes, 
while he at the same spiritualizes and elevates, the ideals of the 
prophets? Isit a mere coincidence that he culminates and com- 
pletes that which they began, but which without him is but a 
record of ruined hopes, and splendid ideals doomed to disap- 
pointment? Surely not. The relation between Old Testament 
history and New Testament history is one behind which om 
lies divine thought and divine power.. 

In the second place the matchless perfection of the character 
and teaching of Jesus, together with the unique and at the same 

time lofty character of his mission to the world, is 
In THE PERFEC- a fact which cannot be explained unless we recog- 
> etmcet nize a divine factor in the history that culminates in 
TEACHING him. Waiving all question of the precise definition 

of his nature, the character and work of Jesus Christ 
stand out from all the record of history, demanding to be 
taken into account in any philosophy of history and refusing to 
be accounted for on any theory which either ignores God in his- 
tory or so conceives of his methods of action as to reduce all 
that history to one unbroken plane. 
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In the third place the splendid and unparalleled achieve- 

ments of that Christianity which owes its origin to Jesus, and 
which has been splendid in proportion to its fidelity 
. THE RESULTS to) his teachings and its recognition of his authority, 
F CHRISTIANITY 

is a constant testimony to the divine factor in that 
history which finds its center and meaning in him. . 

And let it be noticed that these three lines of evidence 

constitute not only an argument for the divine in the life of 

Jesus, but for the existence of adivine factor in the 
RELATION OF —_— entire history of which his life is an essential ele- 
ALL THESE TO 
Isracurisy ™ent. There is a very true sense in which Jesus 
History would have been impossible without the history 

back of him. We are very far from maintaining that 
he was ina naturalistic sense merely the product of an evolution- 
ary process—the evidence clearly proves the contrary. Nor is it 
necessary to emphasize that which is doubtless true in itself, that 
the best elements of that national character which had been 
produced by centuries of divine discipline appear in him elevated 
and idealized, so that he himself was what he was as a human 
being in part because he was born, not only of a woman, but 
_ under the law and in the fullness oftime. Aside from any adap- 
tation of Christ to his age by reason of the past history of his 
nation, it is transparently clear that the conditions under which 
he lived and, because the past centuries of Israelitish history 
produced these conditions, those centuries themselves also, 
were necessary to the accomplishment of his mission. But. 
for the existing conditions and the centuries that preceded them 
his career could never have had the significance or the effect 
which it has had. The history and the Christ are mutually 
necessary parts of one whole. Without him Israelitish history 
is unintelligible ; without Israelitish history the Christ that was 
is not only unintelligible but impossible. Apart from one 
another each is robbed of full half its meaning; viewed 
together, as they actually were, both are intelligible and both 
divine. 
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. AGAINST such a recognition of a special divine element in the 
history of Israel it is difficult to see what valid historical evi- 
dence can be urged. To many minds, however, the 

OsvecTIONTO evidence of the uniformity of the divine action in the 
pocorn world, especially in the realm of nature, so called, 
Divine Action appeals so strongly that they find difficulty in admit- 
ting that God can have dealt with one nation in 

any other way than that in which he has dealt with every other 


nation. They hold,that there can be nothing special in God. 


AGAINST the supposition that God has dealt with different 
nations on substantially different principles, or even after rad- 
ically different methods there is much to be said 
TAVE AnD that is true and forcible. But surely the very his- 
Osvecrion torical evidence to which this argument appeals 
shows clearly that the uniformity of God’s action is 
a fundamental uniformity, which includes a large element of 
variety of method and result. 
The successive geologic ages do not exhibit one unvarying 
uniformity of phenomena. There was an age when only phys- 
ical and chemical forces were in operation. This 
Asevuenr was succeeded by an age characterized by the pres- 
FROM GEOLOGIC 
HisrorY ence of plants and animals. Yet here again the 
uniformity contained within itself a large degree of 
variety. Higher forms of life succeeded to lower, and the suc- 
cessive ages were marked each by its own characteristics. 
Undoubtedly there is an orderliness of progress from age to age, 
a tendency to the attainment of anend. Perhaps all the phe- 
nomena may be traced back in some sense to one force, though 
the attempt to resolve vital into chemical forces has not yet, we 
believe, been successful. In any case, however, the unity of pur- 
pose and force includes a variety of method and manifestation. 
Nor is this variety wholly a difference of successive periods, 
In the present age the divine force in nature expresses itself in a 
multitude of forms and realms. The conclusion to which the 
method of divine action in the physical universe points is not 
that there is no variety of method in God’s action, no shaping 
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of various means to one great end, but that he acts uniformly in 
the sense that there is maeinng capricious; cineca or anomalous 
in his action. : 
Nor does human history support the presumption that. shinét 
can be no variety in the dealings of God with nations. Certainly 
every theist will maintain that all nations are under 
Aaewnenr the care and guidance of God, that. he is a great 
History factor of every nation’s history, and that he has 
: ‘dealt with all in accordance with his wisdom, holi- 
ness and love. Yet surely no Christian ought to find it difficult 
to believe that no nation liveth wholly unto itself, but that each 
has a mission to accomplish in the great divine plan that runs 
through the whole history of the race—a mission not for itself 
only, but for the world. Perhaps no historian is wise enough yet 
to discern precisely the peculiarity of God’s work in and through 
‘each nation, but enough is clear to make it evident that there 
has been a large variety within a fundamental uniformity. The 
mission of the Greeks in art and philosophy, of the Romans in 
law and government, and of the Hebrews themselves in religion; 
are familiar and pertinent illustrations. The. objection to a 
special divine activity of God in Israelitish history, in the sense 
of an activity different in form and mode of expression from that 
which was a factor in non-Jewish history, is based on a concep- 
tion of the method of the divine activity in the world which is 
sustained neither by the phenomena of the physical universe 
nor by those of human history. Indeed it is refuted by both... 


It thay be urged that what we have maintained respecting 
the history of Israel really amounts to claiming not simply a 
form of divine activity different from that exerted 
in the history of certain other nations, but one 
which is actually unique. This is doubtless true-in 
the sense that through no other nation known to us has God so 
manifested himself in the highest attributes of his nature, those 
which we call moral, as he has through Israel, that facts unpar- 
alleled in the religious history of the world have occurred in 
the history of Israel, and that Israel has thus had in the domain 


ISRAEL'S 
History Unique 
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of religion a mission committed to no other nation. We claim 
thus for Israel a unique mission, and for her history a unique 
divine character, not in the sense that no other nation has had a 
divine mission, nor that in no other has there been any revelation 
of religious truth, but in the sense that the revelation to and 
through Israel, taken in its entirety, has so far surpassed that 
made to other nations in purity and clearness and finality, in 
those elements which make a religion permanent and universal, 
that it stands virtually in a class by itself. Israel’s history is 
unique not in that Israel had a mission, but in that it hada 
unique mission. 


Nor can it be fairly urged that the history of the world or 
the phenomena of the universe at large prove or imply anything 
respecting the method of the divine government 


mer which should make it difficult for us to admit that 
FREQUENCY Israel’s history is in this sense unique. These phe- 


nomena and this history reveal not only a funda- 
mental uniformity of divine action—but not less clearly what 
may be justly called the divine law of diminishing frequency. 
Various classes of phenomena do not occur with a uniform 
frequency. Events do not file past us as if they were set 
upon a panorama all parts of which move at the same rate of 
speed. In the realm of astronomy there are events that, to 
speak from the point of view of the observer on the earth, occur 
every twenty-four hours; there are others that occur once a 
month, others once a year, others at intervals so long that astro- 
nomical records can scarcely give us two occurrences of them. 
In the realm of human history this law is equally manifest. 
Moreover, here it is in general the great events that are most 
infrequent. Men of common clay are born every hour; truly 
great men are rare; men of the very highest ability, whether in 
literature, art, generalship, or statecraft, appear only at intervals 
of centuries. The uniformity of the world’s history is a 
uniformity which includes a vast variation in the relative fre- 
quency of different phenomena. In the one direction this varia- 
tion reaches the point of incalculable frequency; in the other it 
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certainly approximates, there is no reason to deny that it 
actually reaches, the point of absolute uniqueness. Indeed, it is 
almost in the nature of the law of diminishing frequency that the 
last term of the series should stand alone. It becomes, there- 
fore, in every case of apparent uniqueness purely a question of 
evidence with no presumption whatever against the existence of 
the unique instance. 


But in the case of the history of Israel there is one special 

and strong reason why the evidence for uniqueness should ‘be 

given its full weight. Of that history Jesus Christ 
ISRAEL'S 
Hisrory Unique 18 20 integral element. He cannot be eliminated 
Because of = from the problem. Now by almost universal con- 
Jesus CHRIST'S fession Jesus Christ is a. unique figure among men. 
RELATION TO IT 

He may indeed be classed with prophets, moralists, 
leaders of men, founders of religions. But from them all he 
stands so far apart as to constitute an absolutely unparalleled 
phenomenon, a unique factor in human history. Israelitish his- 
tory is unique in the very fact of the relation of this unique person 
to it. The national history that includes the life of Jesus Christ, 
of which that life is an integral element, the center in which all 
its lines converge and from which alone its true significance can 
be perceived, is by this very fact unique. 

That Israelitish history is in a special sense divine appears 
from the comparison of Israel’s pte-Christian history with that of 
its contemporaries among the nations. But it becomes many 
fold more clear when, including the New Testament chapters of 
the history and thus the person of Jesus Christ, we look at it from 
the point of view of the history of the world, and of Israel’s mis- 
sion in that history. 


JAMES ROBINSON BOISE. 


THe TEACHER, THE SCHOLAR, THE EDUCATOR, THE MAN, THE 
CHRISTIAN. 


By IRA MAURICE PRICE, 
_ The University of Chicago. 


Dr. Boise has become to hundreds of students a synonym 
of accuracy, exactness and precision. The name pictures to 
their minds a unique figure in the educational world, whose 
activity was unceasing throughout a full half of this nineteenth 
century. A mere recital of his ancestry and preparation for 
work would prejudice the reader in favor of a notable career. 
On his father’s side he descended through Scotch-Irish parent- 
age from a French Huguenot who was compelled at a time of 
great persecution to flee for his life. On his mother’s side he 
was related to the family of Dr. Edward Robinson, the noted 
explorer and scholar of fifty years ago, an element of whose name 
is retained in the name at the head of this sketch. By heredity, 
then, he possessed unusual qualities for just the service which 
he was to render to the cause of higher education. He was 
born at Blandford, Mass., January 27, 1815. The preparation 
for his life-work was received at Hamilton (N. Y.) and Suffield 
(Conn.) Academies (1832-35), and at Brown University, from 
which he was graduated in 1840 with the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. He spent several years at intervals and altogether in 
study and travel abroad, in Germany, Greece, France and Italy, 
and had the best of advantages for a broad and thorough train- 
ing for his chosen profession. . 

Dr. Boise was a master-teacher and Greek was his servant. 
Those who have sat in his class room have looked upon him 
with reverence as an embodiment of all available knowledge of 
the Greek language, literature and civilization. His learning 
was not superficial or loose in any sense of the term, but pro- 
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found and accurate, taking in the whole sweep from the Trojan 
wars to the most insignificant (though all were significant to 
him) accents on the smallest Greek particle. Professor. Boise 
has the high honor of having first introduced and required in 
this country the writing of Greek with accents. Nor was his 
comprehensive and exact knowledge of Greek a sealed book to 
others. One of Dr. Boise’s greatest powers came into action at: 
this point. He was not only able but skillfully capable of convey- 
ing to others this wisdom through the office of teacher. In this 
office he did his great life-work. As soon as graduated from 
Brown University (1840) he was elected tutor of Greek and 
Latin, and four years later professor in the chair of Greek, 
which he filled until 1852, under the presidency of the revered 
Francis Wayland. The University of Michigan, the new univer- 
sity of the West, secured his services in the same chair for 
seventeen years (1852-1868). The (now “Old” ) University 
of Chicago, occupying a strategical point for effective pioneer 
service, marked him as a choice man, called him, and he accepted 
the chair of Greek, which he occupied about nine years (1868- 
December 1876). At this time the Baptist Union Theological 
Seminary, under some financial embarrassments, had just removed 
from the city to Morgan Park. Dr. Boise’s reputation as an all- 
around Greek scholar and teacher secured his appointment as 
successor, in the chair of New Testament literature and interpre- 
tation, to his life-long intimate friend and schoolmate, Dr. A. N. 
Arnold, whose failing health had compelled him to resign (in 
1876). Fifteen years (1877-1892) Dr. Boise applied his 
wealth of learning to the critical reading of the New Testament 
Greek. From 1891, one year before he ceased teaching, to the 
time of his death (February 9, 1895) he was Professor Emeri- 
tus in the same chair, one year at Morgan Park and two and 
one-half years in The University of Chicago. Fifty-two years 
of active service as a teacher in a professor’s chair! And such 
ateacher! Pupils learned from the first that Professor Boise 
was precise and accurate and to the point and required the 
same of them. He could not endure anything which resembled 
cram or crib, or looseness. His patience and sympathy was 
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next to inexhaustible for a hard-working, though dull, student, 
but he had none whatever for the bright and extemporaneous 
reciter. His sharpest pointed satires, always spoken in a mild 
tone and with a twinkle of the eye, pierced the self-conceited, 
bright, though poorly prepared, member of his class. He 
made his class room a place of genuine work upon the lesson. He 
could not be diverted by questions from the one object before 
him —the bringing out of the assigned lesson. ‘‘ This one thing 
I do,” seemed to be Professor Boise’s motto, and he carried it 
out and demanded the same of his pupils, even to the iota sub- 
script. He was not, however, immoderate in his demands, but 
required a reasonable amount of work, and all of it to be well 
done. His class room was an assemblage of Greek worthies, 
Homer, Plato and Demosthenes looking down from nook, 
bracket and corner upon his amateurs. The wall was a study in 
Greek topography, archeology and history, illustrating our 
everyday work, almost transporting us to the glories of those 
enchanting isles. In his method of questioning and allowing 
questions Professor Boise gave his students these pertinent nega- 
tive rules: (1) Never ask a question which you can answer your- 
self. (2) Never ask a question which nobody can answer. (3) 
Never ask a question to show how much you know. (4) Never 
ask a question to make the teacher use up time. This happy 
combination of characteristics made Professor Boise the model 
class-room drill-master; and not in Greek only, but in a very 
true sense in English. He always required his pupils to trans- 
late into clear, pure, idiomatic English, so that his class room 
became— in the language of this day —a school of expression. 
Scores of professor’s chairs in the colleges and universities of 
our country are today filled by men who were moulded by the 
class-room exactness and methods of Professor Boise—ten, at 
least, are found in the faculties of The University of Chicago. 

The president and the trustees of the Baptist Union Theological 
Seminary showed great wisdom when they chose Professor Boise 
to fill the chair of New Testament Greek. Thirty-seven years of 
accurate and familiar acquaintance with the literature and pecu- 
liarities of both the ancient and modern Greek furnished a broad 
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and secure foundation for doing effective service in this depart- 
ment. With his thorough classical training he was prepared to 
do a special kind of work for students of the New Testament. 
After consultation with several distinguished friends, he decided 
to follow a unique method, to teach his classes the exact meaning 
of the Greek text of the New Testament. Instead of spending a 
year on a few chapters or a small book, Professor Boise would 
lead each class through the entire New Testament in the three 
years’ course. Points of doctrine he would never discuss, but 
referred the questioner to the department where such points 
were taken up. 

The observing and careful student gathered many gems 
from his careful discrimination made between classical and New 
Testament Greek, and found the key to the understanding of 
passages which commentaries simply darken by wisdom. 
This method was severely criticised by some (possibly because 
not the one in vogue in similar institutions), and equally lauded 
by others. It certainly gave the students a. kind of information 
not found in other class rooms nor in the approved New Testa- 
ment commentary of this day. This was fittingly the crowning 
work of this veteran Greek teacher—arming and equipping hun- 
dreds of young men .to preach the gospel of the New Testa- _ 
ment throughout this and other lands. 

This masterful teacher extended his. inflecnes not simply 
through: his pupils, but through his books, These put the 
teacher on record as a scholar. The same exacting scholarship 
shown and required in the class room was exhibited in.a series 
of text-books. Among these may be mentioned: Boise’s First 
Lessons in Greek, Boise Homer's Iliad, Botse’s Exercises in Greek 
Syntax and Boise and Freeman’s Selections from Various Greek 
Authors. These were widely used and. passed through several 
editions. They gave the author not only a national but an inter- 
national reputation. In fact, the University of Tiibingen, recog- 
nizing his contribution to the interpretation of Homer, gave him 
in 1868 the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. In 1870 the 
University of Michigan conferred on him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws; and in 1880 Brown University honored her distin- 
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guished son with the Doctorate of Divinity. Since 1880 even 
his feeble health and declining years did not hinder him from 
publishing some of the best results of his New Testament study. 
These appeared first in a pamphlet for private circulation, then 
in three volumes, each containing the Greek text with his brief, 
recondite, pointed notes—and all on the epistles of Paul. The 
first volume was The Epistle to the Galatians and the Epistles to the 
Romans (1885), the second, The Seven Epistles of Paul, written 
after he became a prisoner (1887), the third, Zhe Epistle to the 
Thessalonians and to the Corinthians (1890). In the preface 
to the third volume I find these characteristic statements, 
embodying also the purpose of the books: ‘‘The notes are for 
the most part brief, and are intended to aid the ‘student, or the 
pastor, in arriving with as few digressions as possible at the 
exact construction and meaning of the Greek. These points 
are kept constantly in view—the exact signification of words, 
the force of the Greek construction, and the logical connection 
of the sentences. No scholar can afford to neglect either one of 
these three points, whether in classic or New Testament Greek.” 
The value and usefulness of these volumes have been gratefully 
recognized and acknowledged by New Testament scholars of 
wide repute. They are not commentaries, in the popular sense 
of that term, but are supplemental, of a critical, yet of a warm, 
sympathetic nature. These form an appropriate climax to his 
career, and leave us a heritage of some of his choicest shenghtes 
on the letters of the great Apostle to the gentiles. 

Dr. Boise was not only a Greek scholar. He had an intense 
interest in modern languages, several of which he spoke with 
fluency. He also took an active interest in educational methods 
generally. The writer heard from his own lips, that he and Pro- 
fessor Frieze, his colleague, wholly reconstructed the curriculum 
of the University of Michigan. Together they laid the founda- 
tions for the larger, the more thorough and the more comprehen- 
sive discipline of that great institution. He was among the first 
aggressive advocates of co-education, a very unpopular theme to 
most educators in his prime of life. One of his reasons for 
accepting a position in the Old University of Chicago was that 
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he might realize his ardent desires. The seed sown by himself 
and a very few others of his day has produced an abundant harvest 
throughout the West, including our own institution; even his 
alma mater and other institutions of the East cheered his last 
days by the adoption of co-education. aif 

As aman Dr. Boise was unassuming, plain, simple-hearted, 
open-minded, genuine. His whole energy was bent toward 
doing well the one work of his life. Always in frail health, he 
was compelled to foster his strength, to concentrate his powers, 
and to deprive himself of many of the social privileges open to, 
and claims usually made upon, one in his position. But his 
students and intimate friends, who knew best his largeness of 
mind and unselfishness of nature, soon discovered that he was 
anything but narrow. He took a living, and in early life an 
active interestin educational movements, and showed a tender 
fervor for the cause of Christian missions in every part of the 
earth. He kept himself thoroughly informed on all questions 
touching in any way his own activities. In all his statements in 
the class room and out of it, he was careful, guarded, clear. His 
love.of precision and exactness marked his every thought and 
movement, and carried with it strong convictions of right and 
duty. Consequently, Dr. Boise was an open enemy of every- 
thing that savored of pretense, notoriety or sham. Nothing 
was more repulsive to his matter-of-fact make-up than the 
pedantic, the pompous, the grandiloquent. On the other hand, 
sincerity, candor, diligence, carefulness, modesty touched his 
sympathies, aroused his interest and formed between him and 
his friend tender ties of attachment. His former pupils in all 
parts of the earth will recall many little unexpected acts of kind- 
ness with which Dr. Boise cheered them on their school way. 
Even the children upon the streets, especially in his later years, 
received his attentions in the shape of bits of candy, so inter- 
ested was he in young life. 

But the man was what he was largely because he was a Chris- 
tian. Converted in early life, he deliberately determined to 
devote his life to the cause of foreign missions and he planned 
to go to Greece. But the insecure health of Mrs. Boise pre- 
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vented the carrying out of this cherished purpose. The firmness 
of his Christian character however was not shaken, and he carried 
this same interest with him into his chosen work. In 1850 he 
was licensed by the First Baptist Church of Providence, R. I., 
and ordained in Ann Arbor, Mich., in September, 1864. The 
simplicity and genuineness of his Christian character, especially 
at Morgan Park, were very impressive. The most helpful words 
spoken by him in his class room, aside from the critical render- 
ing of the Greek, were paragraphs and lines out of his own 
Christian experience. In conducting the chapel services we can 
all recall his use of the Greek New Testament, and his transla- 
tions made with an earnestness only intensified by his tremulous 
tone of voice. Among his favorite hymns were “When I Survey 
the Wondrous Cross,” and “ All the Way my Saviour Leads me.” 
Christian truth tempered his character and made it impressive 
and expressive to everyone. Kindly, affectionate and sympa- 
thetic, Dr. Boise revealed to his friends the most beautiful results 
of a simple, childlike trust in Jesus Christ. 

Thus the teacher, the scholar, the educator, the man, the 
Christian—all harmonized in one noble character—in simple sin- 
cerity and true magnanimity, spent his life and sowed his seed 
on the soil of his age that we all and future generations may 
reap the richer. harvest. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF MATTHEW 12:39, 40. 
A SYMPOSIUM. 


In order to learn how far this passage with its explicit reference is 
held by the teachers of religion to set Christ's seal upon the story of Jonah, 
letters were sent to a considerable number of representative pastors and 
teachers asking them to give the readers of the BIBLICAL WORLD ¢heir 
opinions. The following replies have been received in time for publica- 
tion in this number: 

In view of the context and of the parallel ‘account in Luke, 
the main point seems to be that those who stickle for the forms 
of religion but neglect the spirit of it are the most hopeless of 
sinners. The only appeal which Jesus will deign to make to them 
is by the moral greatness of his mission in calling them to repent 
of their sins, They are worse than the Ninevites. He is “more 
than” Jonah. 

The generation of petty quibblers to whom Jesus was speak- 
ing ought to be held to the one supreme sign of his authority 
in his coming resurrection from death. A striking simile of this 
resurrection they could find in one of the incidents about the 
great preacher of righteousness, Jonah. 

Jesus enforced the message upon his lettered hearers with 
classic point, as in speaking to the students of Princeton Dr. A. 
J. Gordon might have warned them against the captivating 
assaults of sin coming in like the captors of Troy in the wooden 
horse. 

The Homeric question would not thereby be settled or even 
raised to consciousness in a healthy mind. 


Lemuet C. BARNES. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In my judgment the characteristics of the “Book of Jonah” 
favor the opinion that it is an apologue or “religious novel,” a 
composition mainly didactic in its aim. How large a historic 
element it contains can hardly be determined. 
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Although the weight of the comparison in Matthew (12:40) 
rests on the last half, yet the comparison would limp badly if 
the first leg were not an accepted statement. But that accepted 
statement may as well be a matter of belief or a familiar story, 
as a matter of history. To regard our Lord’s use of the narra- 
tive as vouching for it as history, is to confound the province and 
function of ‘‘a preacher of righteousness” with that of a “higher 
critic” or a scientific lecturer. As reasonably might one infer 
from an allusion in a modern sermon to “William Tell” or 
“Effie Deans” or the “Man without a Country,” that the speaker 
held these personages to be thoroughly historic, and their nar- 
rated experiences matters of fact. As warrantably might we 
make Christ’s gratuitous mention (only three verses later) of 
evil spirits as frequenting ‘“‘ waterless places,” the basis of a demon- 
ology for which he is to be held responsible. 

J. Henry THAYER. 


Harvarp Divinity SCHOOL, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


If I differ from brethren who would prove by the words of our 
Lord in Matt. 12: 40 that the book of Jonah is history rather than 
parable, it is not because I sympathize with those views of the 
Old Testament which are now most in debate, the major part of 
which I consider erroneous. It is because I would interpret his 
words exactly as I would if they had been spoken by any other 
man accustomed to use language at once accurately and freely. 
The great writers and orators of all peoples and all ages have 
spoken of the characters of fiction as if they were real. All 
competent writers and orators do so today. Even the minister 
who is offended with these lines will refer in his next Sunday’s 
sermon to the Prodigal Son, to the Sower, to the Merchant seeking 
goodly pearls, without telling his people that these characters 
are not historical. He will refer to Mr. Facing-Both-Ways, to 
Mr. Fearing, or to Christian at the Wicket Gate, in the Slough 
of Despond, or in Vanity Fair, and will tell what they did, with 
no thought of the question whether his statements are derived 


from history or from allegory. I could show by many examples 
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that this was the custom of the writers and speakers of antiquity. 
In fact one of these examples is given by Christ himself. After 
relating the parable of the Unjust Judge, he begins his comment 
upon it with a sentence such as he would have used had the para- 
ble been history; ‘‘Hear what the unjust judge saith,” Luke 
18:6. So also in Jude 7, 14, 15, the Lord’s brother refers to the 
story of the crime of the angels with the women of the world 
before the flood, without raising the question of its historical 
character, and quotes from the book of Enoch as we quote from 
some disputed dialogue of Plato, without raising the question of 
its genuineness, 

Some one may say that this view, if it is granted, will render of 
no effect all our Lord’s statements about the Old Testament. 
By no means. If we interpret him exactly as we interpret other 
writers and speakers, we shall have no difficulty in distinguishing 
his literary allusions from his historical statements. Moreover, 
his testimony to the Old Testament will gain in power and 
cogency if we shall refrain from dragging.into it that which does 
not certainly belong to it. And a fair interpretation of his word 
in Matt. 12:40 will leave the question of the historic character of 


the book of Jonah wholly unanswered. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


I should rather not commit myself to an exegesis of such a 
highly figurative passage as Matt. 12:39, 40. A man’s exegesis 
of such a passage as that is bound to be simply a reading into it 
of his general conception of things. What it says is as plain as 
ABC. Itrequires no exegesis to determine that. It may mean 
any one of ten thousand things to as many readers, Just pre- 
cisely what Jesus meant by it we shall never know. One thing 
is sure, such passages as these are poor foundations to erect any 
very definite dogmatic structure upon. 

As to Jesus’ use of the Old Testament, it seems to me that 
he used it just as we use Bunyan or Shakespeare—without con- 
cerning himself one way or the other about its historicity, or literary 
form, or authorship, or date of composition, and assuming that 
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his immediate hearers would have sufficient common sense to 
take his words as he meant them. To tie him down to a belief 
in the historical character of the story of Jonah is as absurd as it 
would be to make every man who ever referred to the Slough of 
Despond a believer in the geographical reality of such a place. 
Wn. DeW. Hype. 


BowDoINn COLLEGE, 
Brunswick, Maine. 


I agree with Wendt that verse 40 is an interpolation. The 
sign to which Jesus refers in verse 39 is evidently the prophet 
preaching repentance. As Jonah preached to the Ninevites, so 
Jesus preached to the men of his time. There are coherency 
and force in the passage vss. 39 and 41 if we leave out verse 40. 
Verse 40 introduces a new idea and one that is not strictly con- 
gruous with the others. There is, as far as I know, no evidence 
that verse 40 is a gloss; but the Gospel of St. Matthew, as we 
have it, if it be the work of St. Matthew, has been edited and there 
are in it elements that are later than the time in which Matthew 
could have written; but supposing that verse 40 is original with 
St. Matthew, nothing is more natural than that a writer who is 
so addicted to Old Testament quotation and allusion should 
incorporate here words suggested both by the words of Jesus and 
by the fact of the resurrection. , 

In brief, then, I take the meaning to be this: Jesus declines 
to furnish any sign in response to the demand of the Scribes and 
Pharisees save the obvious one of himself preaching repentance 
to them as Jonah preached repentance to the Ninevites. The 
interjection of a reference to his own resurrection under the 
obscure form (as it must have been to his hearers) of Jonah “in 
the belly of the great fish” seems almost to involve a contradic- 
tion of the spirit of his own words, “No sign shall be given 
except the sign of Jonah, the prophet.” 

The men of Nineveh will rise up in judgment to condemn “this 
generation,” not because they believed that Jonah ‘was three days 
and three nights in the belly of the great fish,” for there is not 
the slightest intimation that they even knew of this ; but ‘“‘ because 
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they repented at the preaching of Jonah ;” and “this generation” 
will be condemned because it repented not at the preaching of 
Jesus though he is “greater than Jonah.” 


Puitie S. Moxom. 
Springfield, Mass. 


I. In three passages in our Gospels Jesus is reported to have 
answered a demand for a “sign (from heaven)” by a refusal to 
give any sign, save “the sign of Jonah.” Most interpreters hold 
that two of these references (Matt. 12:39, 40; Luke 11:29, '30) 
are in parallel accounts of the same event. Some, who find in 
the two miracles of feeding,’ duplicate traditions of the same 
event, and who explain Matthew 9:32/f. as a simpler form of 
Matthew 12:22 ff., identify likewise Matthew 12:39 f. with Mat- 
thew 16:4.2, While it seems probable that the references in 
Matthew 12:39f. and Luke 11:29, 26f. are to be identified, the 
fact that Jesus was repeatedly challenged to give evidence of his 
authority? makes it unnecessary to trace all of these appeals to 
the ‘sign of Jonah” to the same time, since it is natural that a 
repetition of the unbelieving challenge would be met by the same 
answer as was offered at the first. We have to do thus with an 
appeal of Jesus to the “sign of Jonah,” which was at least once 
repeated by him, and was thus felt by him to be specially suited 
to illustrate his own ministry. Wherein did this fitness lie? 

It is quite widely held* that Luke 11:30 furnishes the answer, 
namely, that Jonah became a sign to the Ninevites in being a 
preacher of impending doom, and that their repentance on receiv- 
ing this message was to constitute a condemnation of the Jews, who 
with a greater than Jonah to warn them, would give no heed. The 
latter appeal to the “sign of Jonah” supports such an interpreta- 
tion, particularly in view of the form of Jesus’ answer as reported 
in Mark (8:12). For that Gospel evidently counted the answer 

Matt. 14:13-23; 15: 32-38; Mark 6: 30-46; 8:1-9. 

2 So Reyschlag, Leben Jesu, 1. 280. Wiess, Life of Christ, IIL, x. ff. 

3John, 2:18; 6:30f.; Matt. 21:23 ff.; Mark 11:27 ff.; Luke 20:1 ff. Oo Luke 
4:23 ff., John 7:3£.; 10:24f.; also Luke 12:54 ff. 


4So Holtzmann, Handkommentar, Die Synoptiker, p. 140 f.; Beyschlag, Z. /. 
239; II. 267, Wendt, Die Lehre Jesu, 1. 103. 
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to be simply a refusal to give any sign to the Pharisees. The 
account of Jonah’s preaching in Nineveh* favors this interpreta- 
tion also, for there is no hint that the Ninevites had any knowl- 
edge of the previous personal experiences of the prophet who 
was announcing their doom. Their repentance seems to have 
been due to the arousing of their conscience by the message of 
Jonah. Moreover, such an interpretation brings this answer into 
line with other teachings of Jesus. His reply to the last chal- 
lenge by his foes was precisely such a claim that his authority 
was self-evident to a responsive conscience.* He called himself 
a prophet,? taught his hearers to judge trees by their fruits,* 
defended his disregard of Jewish traditions by simple appeals to 
conscience,’ and, if Luke 11:33 ff. is rightly placed, at this very 
time he followed his reference to the preaching of Jonah by the 
declaration that the lack was not of signs, but of eyes to see them. 
The latter appeal to Jonah, according to Matthew 16:2 f., was 
accompanied by a like charge. 

Such an explanation of the “sign of Jonah,” however, is quite 
opposed to that given in Matthew 12:40. There the sign is found 
in Jonah’s personal experience prior to his reaching Nineveh, 
and in that experience as prefiguring the resurrection of Jesus 
from the dead. Objection to such an allusion to his own resur- 
rection by Jesus is not well taken, for at the opening of his min- 
istry he made a quite parallel answer to a like challenge by the 
Jews in Jerusalem. From the outset he seems to have perceived 
that his path led through death to the accomplishment of his 
mission, and the thought of death did not at all suggest his own fail- 
ure, only the doom that his rejection would bring on that genera- 
tion. He looked with firm confidence to his resurrection,? and 
taught that he would come again to execute the judgment of 
which he now was giving warning. Matthew 12:40 commends 
itself therefore as a genuine saying of Jesus. 

*Jonah 3:1-5. 2 Matt. 21: 24. 

3 Luke 13:33; John 14: 44. 4 Matt. 12:33. 

$ Mark 2:23-28; 3:1-5; 7:14f.; Luke 13:15 f.; 14:3-6; John 7:23. 

6John 2:18-22; cf John 10:11-18 and Luke 17:20-30. 

7John 2:19; Matt. 16:21, 17; 32 f., 20:17 ff.; Matt. 26:31 f. and the parallels. 

8Luke 13:34f.; cf 13:23-30; 17:22-25 and Matt. 7:22 f. 
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It is possible, however, that in accordance with his habitual 
fondness for ideal association, the Evangelist has brought together 
in verses 39 and 40 two sayings of Jesus which factually 
were spoken at different times. And, if Luke 11:30 is rightly 
interpreted as referring simply to the preaching of Jonah in Nin- 
eveh, it is necessary to accept this possibility as a probability. 

But that interpretation of Luke is open to serious question. 
If Jesus found in Jonah’s preaching to the Ninevites the type of 
his own work with his generation, why did he point his question- 
ers to the future* for the manifestation of the sign? At the time 
he was speaking, Jesus was such a sign to his generation as the 
Ninevites had found in Jonah. In fact, as one reads Luke 11:30 
more closely, one is impressed with this agreement with Matthew 
in looking to the future for the full accrediting of the mission of 
Jesus. The answer does not throw the questioners back on a 
consideration of what is already before their eyes, but.in enig- 
matic fashion Jesus declares that at length the authority of which 
he himself was conscious from the outset, sha// have full warrant- 
ing. Furthermore, it is safe to assert that in Jesus’ day such a 
reference to Jonah would bring to mind little else than his mirac- 
ulous deliverance, and his consequent ministry in Nineveh. The nice 
historical distinction between the prophet’s personal experience 
and the actual content of his message to the Ninevites would not 
be drawn by the contemporaries of Jesus. That actual message, 
moreover, would necessarily owe much of its impressiveness to 
the personal experiences, through which the prophet came to be 
so effective a minister of God. Apt, therefore, as is the story of 
Jonah’s preaching to illustrate the relation of Jesus to his genera- 
tion, the wording of Luke 11:30, and what we know of the habits 
of interpretation in Jesus’ day, lead to the conclusion that Luke’s 
more general explanation of the sign of Jonah should be under- 
stood in the sense of Matthew’s more concrete interpretation ; 
and to the conviction that, in the use Jesus made of the words; 
the “sign of Jonah” was the deliverance by which he came to 
be the bearer to Nineveh of the effective warning which led to 
the people’s repentance. 

t%rrat, Luke 11:30. Holtzmann’s answer is unsatisfactory. See Die Syn. p. 140. 
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The explanation of the sign of Jonah in Matthew 12:40 and 
Luke 11:30 may then be paraphrased thus: “As, in the personal 
experience of Jonah, God proved to him and to those who afterward 
learned of his attempted flight, that he was the chosen messenger 
to the Ninevites; so in the personal experience of the Son of 
Man will God give proof to all men that he is the appointed 
messenger to this generation.” The sign in each case is in the 
personal experience of the prophet. In each case it has but an 
indirect, though weighty, relation to the message delivered. 
Each message claimed acceptance in virtue of its own self-evident 
truth, but each messenger delivered his message in the full con- 
sciousness of having been sent by God." ; 

That the case of Jesus was not strictly paralleled by that of 
Jonah need cause no surprise. No analogy is strictly perfect. 
This appears in Jesus’ own parables, not only in such notable ones 
as the unjust steward and the unjust judge, but also in the sower. 
and in the allegories of the vine and the branches, and of the 
good shepherd. Such variation in the details of an illustration 
serves to fix attention the more exclusively on the actual parallel. 
which here is the divine appointment of the bearer of the divine 
message. It seems unnecessary thus to think of the resurrection 
as introducing a subsequent ministry of Jesus (through the dis- 
ciples’) like the ministry following Jonah’s deliverance. Jesus 
seems rather to exclude such an interpretation by his saying later 
“they (the men of Nineveh) repented at the preaching of 
Jonah; and behold, a greater than Jonah is here.” ‘He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear,” is Jesus’ characteristic com- 
mendation of his message. If men have not ears and must needs 
have a “sign from heaven,” God will give that to them when 
they have wrought their pleasure on his messenger.3 

Two minor questions of interpretation call fora word. (1) 
The form of the expression, ‘‘so shall the Son of Man be three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth,” is obviously 


Luke 4:43; John 5:30, and often. 
2So Godet, Luke 11 : 30. 


3For an example of such an appeal to a future sign to. accredit a present ministry, 
of. Exod. 3:12. See C. R. Brown in Jour, Bib. Lit. and Ex. 1890, pp. 120, 121. 
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taken from the story of Jonah." That it was not literally fulfilled 
in the experience of Jesus is evident, since he was buried just before 
sunset on Friday, and he rose before dawn on the first day of the 
week. The absence of any correction of the expression in the 
MSS. shows that the early Christians found no difficulty with the 
formal discrepancy. They probably thought of a “day and 
night” as a single unit, any part of which might bear the name 
of the whole.*, (2) “In the heart of the earth” most naturally 
means in the grave, without further explanation of the relation 
of body and soul during the period of entombment.3 While 
it is natural to hold that the hearers of Jesus would think of 
such a soul as in “Hades,’—the place of departed spirits, 
good and bad—there seems to be no warrant for finding in this 
passage a reference to a visit by Jesus to the souls of the 
departed.‘ 

Having found, thus, that there is good reason for believing 
that in Matthew 12:39, 40 we have the same thoughts as are 
found in Luke 11:29, 30, only more concretely expressed, we 
see that in answer to the demand of the unbelieving Pharisees 
for a sign of his authority, Jesus at first refuses to give a sign. 
For what sign can be given to ears that are deaf and to eyes that 
are blind? Such deafness and blindness, however, lead his 
thoughts on to the ultimate issue for himself, and in view of his 
death and the victory that shall come to him in and through it, 
he qualifies the refusal, and declares that in his own miraculous 
deliverance from his foes, they shall at length find a proof of his 
claims as conclusive as could be found for Jonah’s right to preach 
to Nineveh. 

II. It is evident that in Jesus’ words the story of Jonah is 
treated as historical. The contemporaries of Jesus held it to be 
sober history. And Jonah is appealed to in the same way as 
Abraham and David are referred to in the New Testament. It 
is to be noticed, however, that the reference is only by way of 

*Jonah 1:17. 

*See Broadus on Matt. 12:40. Per contra, Broadus h. 1. 

3So Kiibel on Matt. 12: 40. 

4As do Holtzmann, D. S., p. 141; Weiss—Meyer, h. 1. 
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illustration. And consequently it may not be said that the valid- 
ity of the illustration passes, if the story is found to be allegory 
and not fullest history. So long as it served to suggest to the 
questioners of Jesus the thought of his vindication by a mirac- 
ulous deliverance, the story would be an apt illustration. And 
we need not doubt that our Lord would use it without raising 
the question of the historicity of the record. It is not generally 
held that by his words in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, 
Jesus has given sanction to the feature of Jewish eschatology 
which pictured the blessed dead, in waiting for the resurrection, 
as reclining in Abraham’s bosom.* It is no more necessary to 
hold that he has here sanctioned any particular conclusion con- 
cerning the nature of the narrative in the book of Jonah. All 
that he has proved for us is that that story, as he had it and as 
we have it, offered him an apt illustration in terms of which to 
answer his questioners. 

The allusion to the part the men of Nineveh will play in the 
judgment in relation to the generation that was rejecting its 
Messiah, is not so obviously illustrative. He who, in predicting 
his own return to judge the world, chose the forms of representa- 
tion current in Jewish apocalyptic, might make such an allusion 
as we have here to well-known records in the Hebrew scriptures, 
without thought of positive and detailed prediction. But it seems 
likely that, whatever conclusion may be reached concerning the 
historical and literary character of the book of Jonah, a basis for 
its composition must be sought in an actual preaching by Jonah 
in Nineveh, which resulted in a repentance of the people.* This 
is all that is needed for the fullest acceptance of Jesus’ words as 
a prediction. 

The conclusion is clear. Jesus assumed the historical char- 
acter of the story of Jonah. His use of it, however, was such as 
to give no warrant for the opinion that he has undertaken to 
answer our questions of literary criticism for us nor to check our 
reverent and fearless inquiry. There is no evidence that such 
questions were raised at all in his human consciousness. Rathe1 


16:22f. 
2See Driver, Introd., p. 303. 
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does he seem, in this respect as in respect of his language and 
social usages, to have been made like unto his Palestinian brethren. 


RusH RHEEs. 
THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 


Did our Lord in his reference to the story of Jonah and the 
great fish intend to be understood as declaring that the story 
was the description of an actual occurrence ? 

I do not think there is anything either in the text or the con- 
text indicating any such purpose. If the book of Jonah was 
known by the Master to be a parable written for the purpose of 
conveying a great moral lesson he might have referred to it in 
the language here used. He would not have conveyed a false 
impression since his hearers would have understood his refer- 
ence. But it is asked, If the story is not literally true how could 
it be used as prophetic of our Lord’s resurrection? I reply, 
that frequently in Scripture real things are described in figurative 
language. The story of the temptation of Jesus is told as if 
there were an actual and audible dialogue between our Lord and 
Satan, but most who read the passage no doubt agree with Calvin 
that it was an “inward experience symbolically expressed.” We 
need not throw away the story of the temptation because we do 
not believe that Jesus saw all the kingdoms of a round world 
from the summit of a mountain; and we need not say we can 
never believe in him if he spoke to his hearers likening some 
event in his own future to an experience described in a parable 
with which they were familiar. It was customary for the Jews 
to use all manner of figurative speech. Preachers not infrequently 
refer to the good bishop in Les Miserables as if he were an 
historical person; but because Canon Stubbs speaks of that story 
as if it were true no one thinks that he means to be go under- 
stood, and if it is not true he can never be trusted again. He 
took it for granted that his hearers understood him and did not 
need to qualify his statement. It is quite conceivable that our 
Lord spoke in the same way. My belief is that no conclusion 
concerning the historicity of the story of Jonah and the fish can 
be drawn from our Lord’s words, and that that fact should not 


passage in St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
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in the slightest affect our faith inhim. He was not asked about 
that story; he was asked for a sign, and his reference to Jonah 
was incidental, and used because it would be easily understood 
by those whom he addressed. I express no opinion concerning 
the book of Jonah itself, as the inquiry is only concerning this 


Amory H. BRADFORD. 
First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, ; 
Montclair, N. J. 


Interpretation. The question is: How did Jonah become a sign? 
Matthew replies: by the sea-monster miracle, analogous to 
Christ’s resurrection. But Luke 11: 30 may mean that Jonah was 
a sign like Christ, by preaching repentance in view of coming 
judgment. Conservatives underestimate the strength of this 
view by assuming it implies that Jonah’s sign was only a call to 
repentance. Jonah cried “Yet forty days and Nineveh shall be 
overthrown.”” So Christ proclaimed “ Repent or Jerusalem shall 
shortly be overthrown,” and in conduct and destiny the Jews 
contrast strongly with tle Ninevites. Were not the evidence 
conclusive against the genuineness of Matt. 16: 2, 3, these verses 
might be decisive against Matt. 12:40, for they class the sign of 
Jonah with signs of the times, comparable to tokens of change 
in the weather. This applies to the.impending fall of Jerusalem 
but not to Christ’s resurrection (Weizsicker, Untersuchungen 
etc., p. 451 f.). 

But we need very strong grounds to justify us in impugning 
a statement like Matt. 12:40. Perhaps Christ’s hearers would 
naturally think of the sea-monster miracle as “the sign of Jonah.” 
And here too a good analogy may be found. 


“In Jonah’s life a miracle occurred which could have exerted a control- 
ling influence in vanquishing opposition to him. Yet this did not help the 
Ninevites, since they learned nothing about it, but had to come to a decision 
on the basis of Jonah’s preaching alone. Even so in Christ's life, a miracle 
was about to occur which could exert a controlling influence in drawing men 
to him. Yet this would no more help his generation to come to a decision 
than the Jonah sign helped the Ninevites; but they must decide on the sole 
basis of Christ’s preaching” (Grass, K. K., Das Verhalten zu Jesu, p. 12 
note). 
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On the whole, I think the exegetical evidence does not war- 
rant the rejection of Matt. 12:40, nor is this important, if the 
passage be not misused. 

Use. I have no doubt Jesus supposed the book of Jonah was 
historical, and have no objection to believing that he thought the 
same of the sea-monster miracle, though the evidence is less 
cogent. But the attempt to use such facts as arguments in the 
higher criticism controversy seems to me founded on a radi- 
cally erroneous view of Christ’s knowledge while on earth. It 
betrays blindness to facts when Bishop Ellicott, conceding 
Mark 13:32, adds: 

“It is, however, equally certain that there is no other passage in Holy 
Scripture in which nescience can be legitimately regarded as predicated of 
our blessed Lord (Christus Comprobator, p. 113). 

The New Testament does not represent Jesus as consciously 
possessing omniscience, limited (if this is not self-contradictory) 
in one or more directions, but rather as having the normal 
human knowledge of his day, unclouded by sin, and supple- 
mented in certain directions by superhuman endowments. 
Throughout his ministry Jesus showed full knowledge of all that 
belonged to the revelation he brought, and exercised the 
prophetic gifts of insight into character and future events. 

Jesus was a miracle but not an anachronism. Knowledge 
beyond that of his day on subjects unconnected with his mission 
and message would probably have been an encumbrance to him 
and perhaps a cause of unnecessary friction with his contempo- 
raries. I do not think Professor Briggs meets the issue when he 
apparently thinks that Jesus assumed ignorance which he did not 
feel, because “‘ He was not called upon to state his own views of 
the authorship of this Psalm” (110) (Messiah of the Gospels, p. 
118). This, for me, would save his knowledge at the expense 
of his character. That Jesus had a keen insight into the inspired 
meaning of the Old Testament such passages as Mark 12:26 f. 
show. Now if it could be proven that there was no Old Testa- 
ment revelation, and if the supernatural factor could be wholly 
eliminated from the Old Covenant, then it would seem as if 
Jesus was at fault in recognizing the voice of God, when God 
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had not spoken, and this would impair his authority as a religious 
teacher. But, receiving his divine authority absolutely in the 
spheres of religion and morality, where alone he claimed it, I do 
not see why his knowledge of the literary history of the Old Testa- 
ment should have differed essentially from that of his contem- 
poraries, any more than his knowledge of chemistry or 
astronomy. 

I do not propose to hold my trust in Christ in any degree at 
the mercy of the higher criticism of the Old Testament, nor do 
I wish to be influenced, in studying Old Testament criticism, by 
any fear of its reaction on Christian faith. 

C. J. H. Ropss. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


It is not difficult to formulate the common belief to be found in these state- 
ments of men who differ greatly in their attitu¢e towards many theological 
subjects. It is this: Christ's use of the experience of Jonah as an illustration 
in no way gives his sanction to the view that the book of Jonah is history. . 

Whether he himself believed it history is evidently not so uniformly held. 
In most cases the issue is not explicitly raised, but the prevailing opinions, 
whether directly expressed or implied, either (a) favor his sharing in the 
belief of his times, or (4) allow him to rest in indifference as to the historicity of 
the book. The utmost that can be safely said further is that Jesus was 
neither a modern critic nor an unthinking student of the Old Testament. In 
the light of the few data given us by the. New Testament, dogmatism on 
either side here seems out of place. It will certainly be to the advantage of 
both conservative and radical to understand each other's position and to see 
that both alike are seeking after a correct understanding of the Master's 
words. S. M. 
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THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 


VI. Tue Kincpom or Gop. 


By REv. PROFESSOR GEORGE B. STEVENS, Pu.D., D.D., ° 
Yale Divinity School. 


Kingdom of God—as connected with the Old Testament conception— 
defined as to its limits and essential fact ;—conditions of participation ;— 
characterized as spiritual—as both subjective and objective in character—as 
capable of growth—represented as in development and in completion.—Quota- 
tion from Pascal, 

“The kingdom of God” is one of the commonest phrases 
which we hear on the lips of Jesus. He has nowhere defined it 
and we can derive a definition of it only from’ his sayings as to 
its nature and from the conditions which he prescribed for par- 
ticipating in it. The negative statements of Jesus as to what it 
is not, and the contrast in which it stands tothe popular Jewish 
idea regarding the Messianic kingdom, also throw important light 
upon its meaning. | 

The term, no doubt, stands connected with the Old Testa- 
ment conception which is so well embodied in a word of Josephus 
which has now passed into current speech, viz., “theocracy.” 
The idea of the theocracy was that God is the ruler in human 
affairs. In Old Testament times this idea was embodied in a 
national organization which was at once a state and a. church. 
To the Jewish mind the Jewish nation was synonymous with the 
kingdom of God. Jesus evidently takes up the Jewish idea in 
general, but without its limitations. For his mind the kingdom 
of God is something immeasurably larger than the Israelitish 
state. 

“The kingdom of God” designates something more essen- 
tially spiritual than either a state or a church can ever be. Its 
limits cannot be marked off by the boundaries of an organization. 
There may be those within the pale of the outward, visible church 
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who are not true members of the kingdom of God—tares among 
the wheat. In all Christian ages there have been some outside 
the church who have belonged to the kingdom. Jesus spoke of 
“other sheep” which he had which were not of the Jewish fold — 
true children of God who were scattered abroad even among the 
heathen peoples—whom he would bring into his flock; and if 
there were such then outside Judaism, there have, no doubt, been 
such ever since outside historic and avowed Christianity. 

I suppose that the kingdom of God includes all God’s faith- 
ful and obedient children in all times and places. Who these 
are in actual fact, itis beyond the wisdom and province of man 
definitely to say. The conditions whose fulfilment makes men 
members of the kingdom are chiefly internal and spiritual, and 
only he who perfectly knows the human heart can pronounce 
that judgment. By the kingdom of God I understand what is 
commonly meant by the “invisible church,” that is, the whole 
spiritual commonwealth of God’s children, the true company of 
all faithful people. The organized or visible church in all its 
parts and branches—the church catholic or universal—repre- 
sents more fully than any and all other institutions the kingdom 
of God on earth, but the two are not synonymous nor conter- 
minous. The kingdom of God is more and greater than the 
church. 

The kingdom of God is the reign or rule of God, and all in 
whom God reigns, that is, all who obey, trust and serve him, are 
members of his kingdom. The phrase which is peculiar to Mat- 
thew, ‘‘the kingdom of heaven,” has the same meaning. It is 
the total company in whom heavenly laws and principles hold 


_ sway, and to it belong all who are trying to live in the spirit of 


that petition of our Lord’s prayer: ‘‘Thy will be done on earth, 
as it is in heaven.” This conception of the subject we will now 
test by reference to some of the most important sayings of Jesus 
which bear upon the nature of his kingdom. 

Take, for example, the beatitudes in the sermon on the 
mount (Matt. 5:1-12). Jesus begins by saying: ‘Blessed are 
the poor in spirit,” the humble, those who feel themselves spirit- 
ually needy and dependent, “for theirs is the kingdom of 
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heaven ;” the kingdom is for such; to them it of right belongs ; 
it 7s theirs. Here is described a certain temper of mind, a certain 
disposition which is, at least, one condition of membership in the 
kingdom. In the succeeding beatitudes the phrase “kingdom of 
heaven” is used but once (verse 10), but it is evident that the 
other blessings which are promised to those who fulfil:the condi- 
tions specified are practically synonymous with the possession 
of the kingdom. When, for example, he says that the pure in 
heart shall see God, and that peacemakers shall be called sons’ 
of God, he surely means that these are members of God’s king- 
dom. We may therefore say with all confidence that such qual- 
ities as meekness, desire after righteousness, mercifulness, purity 
of heart, and peacemaking do, by their very nature, make men 
members of the kingdom of heaven. These qualities represent 
in human character the true heavenly motives and principles 
which have their origin in God’s own perfect nature and which 
in man constitute the perfection of personal life. Membership 
in the kingdom means to “see God,” that is, to live in obedience 
and fellowship with him; it means to be a son of God, that is, 
to be akin to him in the spirit of one’s action, to be ruled by love 
which is the sum of God’s own glorious and holy perfections 
(see Matt. 5 : 43-48). 

It is involved in the conceptions which we have reviewed 
that the kingdom is spiritual in its nature. It is not an outward 
organization, like a human government. Its laws are the motives 
and principles of goodness. This idea it was impossible for the 
people of Jesus’ own time to grasp. They were so accustomed 
to regard the kingdom of God as identical with their own state, 
that they could only conceive of the coming kingdom as a 
renewed and purified Israel. Notwithstanding all the explana- 
tions which Jesus made regarding the spiritual nature of his king- 
dom, his disciples continued to think of it as having an outward, 
political form. When, for example, after the Master’s death 
two of his disciples were journeying toward Emmaus, and Jesus 
joined them (though they knew him not), they said to him: 
“We hoped that it was he which should redeem Israel” (Luke 
23:21); they thought that the death of Jesus meant the failure 
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of all their hopes in regard to the establishment of the kingdom 
of God. Clearly they had expected that, during his lifetime, he 
would reorganize and reconstitute the nation in greater glory and 
power than it had ever known. The Messiah was to be a kind of 
second David who should rescue Israel from oppression and 
trample down her enemies. 

The same popular idea of the kingdom meets us in the request 
of James and John that they might sit, one on his right hand, 


‘and the other on his left in his glory (Mark 10:37). Their 


thought of participation in his kingdom was that of attaining a 
high place in a world-empire. How striking is the contrast 
between this idea and that which Jesus expounds to them, that 
service and sacrifice are the laws of his kingdom, and that he 
who gives most to others, not he who seeks most for himself, 
shall have the highest place in it. 

The current idea is illustrated in the question which the dis- 
ciples put to Jesus after the resurrection: “Lord, dost thou at 
this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” (Acts 1:6). The 
thought which was in their minds was the same as that which is 
alluded to when we are told that Jesus spoke a certain parable 
‘because he was nigh to Jerusalem, and because they (the dis- 
ciples) supposed that the kingdom of God was immediately to 
appear” (Luke 19:11). Their idea evidently was that Jesus 
was going to Jerusalem to inaugurate the new régime. The king- 
dom was, in their view, something that was to “appear” in out- 
ward pomp and power. How different the idea of Jesus as set 
forth in the words: “The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation: neither shall they say, Lo, here! or, There! for lo, 
the kingdom of God is within you” (Luke 17:20, 21). It 
seems to me probable that the phrase which is rendered in our 
versions ‘‘ within you,” should be translated as in the margin of 
the Revised Version, ‘in the midst of you,” or ‘among you.” 
Jesus is here answering the question of the Pharisees as to when 
the kingdom of God should come and to them he could hardly say 
that the kingdom of God was within them. But, on either 
rendering, the invisible, spiritual nature of the kingdom is set 
forth in contrast to the idea that it was to “appear” in outward 
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demonstration so that men could say ; Lo, here, or Lo there it is. 
The same conception is embodied in the Lord’s prayer, where 
the petition: “Thy kingdom come” is immediately followed and 
explained by the words: “ thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven.” The kingdom of God comes in proportion as God's 
will is done among men. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the kingdom 
has both a subjective and an objective character. It is some- 
thing real and potent in the world; it is composed of a certain 
number of persons; it is a great commonwealth or fellowship 
But its members are not bound together by any outward tie, such 
as a common language or ancestry, or adherence to some partic- 
ular form of civil or ecclesiastical polity. The bond which 
unites its members is the unity of spirit. They are one in him 
who is the head of the kingdom, Jésus Christ. The kingdom 
is thus an organic, spiritual society whose members are one 
through common relations of love and loyalty to Christ. This 
unity underlies all the more superficial differences of Christians 
and embraces all who accept and follow such a measure of the 
light of truths as they have received, even though they have 
not known the historic Christ, since all revelation is through 
Christ who is the perpetual “light of men,” “the true light 
which lighteth every man coming into the world” (John 
1:4, 9). 

But there is another prominent aspect of the teaching of 
Jesus concerning the kingdom of God which remains to be con- 
sidered. The kingdom is represented as a growing affair. How 
many of the parables of Jesus set forth this idea. The kingdom 
is like seed sown, like a mustard seed which becomes a great 
plant, like leaven. One of the most interesting parables of this 
sort is preserved by Mark alone (4:26-29). It compares the 
kingdom of God to the process of sowing and waiting while the 
seed slowly and mysteriously germinates, springs up, and devel- 
ops through the stages of growth until at last the grain is ready 
for the sickle. This parable may represent the development of 
the kingdom in the individual or its expansion in society. In 
either case, it pictures its progress as an organic, enlarging 
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process which moves forward through the operation of divine 
forces toward the appointed goal. 

It results from this conception of the development of the 
kingdom that the phrase “kingdom of God” may especially 
emphasize, now one, now another, stage of the great process. 
In an important sense the kingdom of God came into the world 
when the King himself came into humanity. Hence when John 
proclaimed the manifestation of the Christ he said: “‘ The king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” The term is quite commonly used 
to designate especially the completion of the kingdom in the 
future world. Thus Jesus is said to come in his kingdom, that 
is, at its consummation, and he speaks of drinking new wine 
with his disciples in his kingdom, meaning in the heavenly 
world. 

This variation of usage is the natural consequence of the 
largeness of the idea. God’s kingdom has always been in the 
world, yet in a special manner did it come when Christ came. 
It is here now, and yet in an important sense it is future. It is 
present in its imperfect and developing form; only in the future 
world will it be perfected. 

The phrase under review is especially characteristic of the 
synoptic Gospels. It is not frequently used elsewhere in the 
New Testament. It is employed, for example, in but two pas- 
sages in the Gospel of John, in both cases in the sense which we 
have found to be the prevailing one in the Synoptists. One 
passage is: ‘‘Except a man be born anew, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God” (3:3). The meaning is that a spiritual 
renewal, the birth of new character, is necessary to participation 
in the kingdom. The condition of “seeing” it clearly marks its 
nature as spiritual. In the other passage Jesus says: ‘‘ My king- 
dom is not of this world,” etc. (18:36). In the connection 
Pilate is questioning him as to whether he claims to be king of 
the Jews. Jesus does not deny the claim but strenuously asserts 
that he is a king in no merely outward or political sense. His 
kingdom partakes of a higher nature; it is heavenly, spiritual, 
divine. 

This brief study of the idea of the kingdom may fitly close 
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with a paragraph from Pascal in which he eloquently sets forth 
the true glory of moral and spiritual kingship as supremely illus- 
trated in the character and work of Christ: ‘The saints have 
their empire, their renown, their victory, their lustre, and have 
no need of material or intellectual grandness, with which they 
have no relation, for they neither add to them, nor take from 
them. They are seen of God and angels, and not by body and 
curious intellect: God is sufficient for them. 

“Jesus Christ, without wealth, and without any outward pro- 
duction of science, is in his order holiness. He gave no inven- 
tions, he did not reign; but he was humble, patient, holy, holy, 
holy to God, terrible to demons, without any sin. Oh, with 
what great pomp, and with what prodigious magnificence did he 
come to the eyes of the heart and the eyes which see wisdom ! 
It would have been useless for our Lord Jesus Christ, in order to 
appear with splendor in his reign of holiness, to come as a king: 
but with what a splendor of his own order has he indeed come !”* 


® Thoughts, ch. xix. 1. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE QURAN. 


By Dr. GuSTAV WEIL. 


Translated from the second edition, with notes and references to the Quran and to 
other authorities, by Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. and Harry W. Dunning, B.A, 
of Yale University. 


PART SECOND— CONTINUED. 


X. The suras uttered at Medina.—The twenty-three remaining 
suras belong to Medina, and may be more definitely apportioned, 
for their chronological order can be more exactly determined. 
According to the general opinion Sura 2 (the Heifer) is the first 
Medina sura, because Muhammad at first certainly could have no 
more important care than to win the numerous and influential Jews, 
and with the more reason because he had frequently appealed to 
Jewish testimony while at Mecca.* This, after a polemic against 
idolaters? and then against hypocrites, is the subject of a large part 
of this sura. He shows the Jews from their own history how they 
were ever lacking in true faith, even when Moses was with them ; 
and contrasts the nature religion of Abraham with the inflexible 
Mosaic system and with the dogmatism of Christianity. He 
recognizes no forbidden food except blood, carrion,? pork, and 
meat which has been offered to idols, a prohibition appearing 
even in Meccan suras in connection with those against various 
other heathen customs in vogue at Mecca.4 Moreover, at first 
he proclaims no command except belief in God, angels, the resur- 
rection, prophets and their revelations, charity towards the poor,5 
orphans, relatives, travelers and slaves, prayer, fulfilment of 

* Note especially Sura 10:94: “If thou art in doubt of that which we have sent 
down unto thee, ask those who read the Book before thee,” and Sura 26:197, “ Have 
they not a sign in that the learned men of Israel recognize it.” Cf also Suras 28 : 52, 
53; 46:9; 87:18, 19. 

? According to Weil some verses of this class may have been revealed in Mecca. 

3 Verse 168. Compare also Sura 5:4. 

4 Suras 6: 146; 16:116. 

5 In regard to the manner of almsgiving see verses 264 ff. 
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promise and patience in misfortune. There is no mention of a 
particular position while praying, ‘God is lord of the east and of 
the west.”* These general precepts which Muhammad revealed at 
the beginning of his stay at Medina were followed by other laws 
during the second year. While at first it was the rule that no 
one should be forced to. believe,? now war against unbelievers 
was commanded, and even permitted during the sacred months.3 
No one was required to encounter too great danger,‘ prayer in 
such cases being permitted while riding or walking, although in 
general it had to be made while standing and kneeling.’ Mecca 
was appointed as the place towards which one should turn in 
prayer.© Wine and games of chance, if not directly forbidden, 
were at least frowned upon.?, The month Ramadhan was pro- 
claimed a month of fasting.® Some sanitary, civil, and criminal 
laws were also given at this time, relating to the purification of 
women,? wills, notes, usury, divorce, women’s rights,” marriage 
with unbelievers, and murder.% Verses 153 and 192-200, 
which contain the rules for the pilgrimage, certainly belong 
to a later period, probably to the sixth or seventh year of the 
Hijra. 

Sura 98, which is especially directed againt unbelieving Jews 
and Christians, probably is contemporaneous with the second and 
merely supplementary to it. So also Sura 62, which contains the 
regulations for the religious observances on Friday, but in the 
beginning has a tirade against Jews and Christians, in almost the 
same words as Sura 2.*5 

Sura 65 is partly a repetition and partly an amplification of 
the laws relating to marriage in the second sura, and must there- 
fore be assigned to about the same time. Sura 22, which 


Compare verses 109 and 172. 4 Verse IgI. 
2 Verse 257. 5 Verse 240. 
3 Verses 186-190, also 214. 6 Verses 136-139. 


7 Verse 216. Ina later passage, 5:92, 93, the enjoyment of wine is absolutely for- 
bidden. Compare also 4: 46. 7 


3 Verse 181 ff. .™ 7, e., marital regulations, cf. v. 226 ff. 
9 Verse 222. 13 Verse 220. 
10 Verse 283. ™ Verse 173. 


Verse 276. Compare 62: 6-8 with 2:96-98. 
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contains the first permission to carry on war’ and deals with the 
institution of the pilgrimage by Abraham? and with the reward 
awaiting the refugee? who dies or is killed,* belongs to this time ; 
but, even according to Muslims, a part of it had already appeared 
at Mecca, for it contains more invectives against the idolaters of 
Mecca than against the inhabitants of Medina, and verses 53-55, 
in which Muhammad retracts a concession which he had made to 
unbelievers and ascribes an earlier revelation to the artifices of 
Satan, leave no doubt of this fact. 

A large part of Sura 4 belongs to the oldest Medina period. 
It contains more marriage laws and laws of inheritance’ con- 
nected therewith; and, in addition, regulations regarding acci- 
dental homicide,° some commands to war, especially for the 
release of believers retained in Mecca,’ invectives against idolaters, 
Jews and Christians,® rules for prayer in war and purification 
before it, which, to be sure, according to Muslim tradition is of 
later date, and, finally, some general moral exhortations,—munifi- 
cence without ostentation,? honesty, and love of truth." 

The eighth sura undoubtedly appeared shortly after the battle 
of Badr, which is treated in detail therein. It contains mere 
repetitions of the call to war, and has no new matter except that 
pertaining to the division of the booty. Verse 73, which estab- 
lishes the laws of inheritance between the refugees and helpers, 
which is again brought up in Sura 76, was brought out earlier, 
soon after Muhammad’s arrival in Medina, when he established 
brotherhood between the citizens and refugees. On the contrary, 


Verse 40. *Verse 27 ff. 

3(Muhajir)—a technical term for those inhabitants of Mecca who fled to Medina 
to join Muhammad. These held the highest rank in Islam. Muhammad distinguishes 
classes of believers thus: companions (cahabat)— those genuine believers who were 
converted during the life of the prophet and had actually seen him face to face; help- 
ers (’ancar)—those converts from Medina through whose efforts the city of Medina 
gave allegiance to Muhammad: afterwards applied to all inhabitants of Medina; 
hypocrites (mun&fiq)— residents of Medina openly professing Islam but secretly dis- 
affected. 


4 Verse 57. 8 Verses 152, 169, 170. 
5 Verses I-32, 126-129, 175. 9Verse 41 ff. 
Verse 94., 10 Cf. 33:47 and 2:5. 


7 Verse 77. 
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verse 68, in which the sparing of the prisoners at Badr is repre- 
hended, may have appeared after the defeat at Uhud, which was 
ascribed to this mistake. 

Probably Sura 47 comes next to Sura 8. Its principal sub- 
ject is likewise the requirement to fight against unbelievers, and, 
like verse 68 of Sura 8, the fourteenth verse says that they 
must be crushed, and only after complete defeat is it allowable 
to take ransom for prisoners.or to grant quarter to them. 

Sura 57 can be placed, with reference to general contents, 
soon after Muhammad’s arrival at Medina. Many indeed errane- 
ously regard it as a Meccan sura, and ascribe Umar’s conversion 
to it. However, we think that it appeared shortly after the © 
battle of Badr, because verse 10 reads: “Not alike amongst 
you is he who gives alms before the victory [over the unbeliev- 
ers | and fights; they are grander in- rank than those who give 
alms afterwards and fight.” It is certain that Muhammad first 
made such a distinction after this battle; furthermore verse 13 
treats of the hypocrites, who appear first at Medina. 

Sura 3, or, at any rate, a portion of it, was brought out to 
comfort the Muslims for the loss at Uhud, and therefore it must 
have appeared in the third year of the Hijra. The rest of it, 
made up partly of invectives against the Jews and Christians, 
and partly of friendly advances towards them, with reference to 
their belief in Abraham, may be older. On the other hand, 
verse 79, which eternally condemns all non-Muslims, certainly 
was later. 

As the battle of Uhud determines the time of Sura 3, so the 
expulsion of the Banu Nadhir, which took place in the third 
month of the fourteenth year of the Hijra, determines Sura 59, 
a part of which appeared during the attack on their strongholds, 
and the rest soon after their surrender. It contains no law except 
that authorizing Muhammad’s distribution, at his own pleasure, of 
booty obtained without a battle. The last seven verses may 
have been revealed earlier. 

Suras 24 and 63, according to their principal contents, refer 
to the campaign against the Banu Mustalik, or rather to the events 
on the return. The date given for this campaign varies from 
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the fourth to the sixth year of the Hijra, However, it was 
most probably in the fifth year. Sura 63 contains the mutinous 
words which the hypocrites under the leadership of Abd Allah 
Ibn Ubajj addressed to Muhammad on the occasion of a quarrel 
between a man of Mecca and a foreigner residing in Medina. 

Sura 24 contains the adventure of Ayisha, with which is con- 
nected the punishment for a false accusation of adultery, and in 
addition several precepts concerning domestic life, the chastity 
of both men and women, and the veiling and divorce of the 
latter. Some pertain especially to Muhammad’s harem, which is 
said to have been kept more strictly than that of the other 
believers. According to biographical sources, the law concern- 
ing the oath of purity* appeared later, when Uwaimar, who had 
accompanied the campaign of Tabuk, found his wife pregnant 
on his return. This sura contains no other law except one about 
slaves? whose emancipation is to be made easy in every way by 
their masters. 

Some months after the above-mentioned campaign, the siege 
of Medina took place. Sura 33 deals with this and also with 
the war against the Banu Quraiza, which followed almost imme- 
diately. Therefore there can be no doubt concerning the time 
of this sura, for although the passages in which the occurrence 
is mentioned may have appeared later, those, nevertheless, which 
refer to Muhammad’s marriage with Zainab,3 which was celebrated 
shortly before the campaign against the Banu Mustalik, must 
have appeared shortly after it. Only a portion of the regula- 
tions concerning Muhammad’s harem were brought out earlier, as 
Ayisha’s story of her escapade shows. On the contrary, the 
reproaches which Muhammad showers upon his wives‘ belong 
to a later time, and the verse which forbids Muhammad to 
marry other women or to take others in place of his legal 
wives’ must certainly have appeared in his last years. 

Verse 48, which allows a summary divorce in case a marriage 
has not been consummated, certainly belongs to the ‘Sura of 


™Verses 6-9. 4 Verses 28-33. 
2 Verse 33. 5 Verse 52. 
3 Verses I-5 and 36-40. 
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Divorce” (Sura 65) and shows us clearly how Zaid set about 
his work of compilation. This verse was apparently revealed 
later than the rest of Sura 65 for some especial occasion, and 
fell into the hands of Zaid when he was engaged on the thirty- 
third sura. Verses 44-47, if they do not belong to a Meccan 
sura, at any rate appeared early at Medina. It was certainly 
revealed at a time when as yet no war was permitted, for in 
verse 47 it says: “Do not follow the unbelievers and hypocrites, 
and do no harm to them, but trust in God.” 

Sura 48 belongs to the unsuccessful pilgrimage, or to the 
campaign of Hudaibiya. It describes the treaty with the Mec- 
cans as a conquest, and mentions the immediately following war 
of Khaibar. The three verses which form the 110th sura prob- 
ably appeared at this time, if not right after the conquest of 
Mecca. So, likewise, appeared a part of Sura 61, especially 
verse 13, where, as in Sura 48, a rapid conquest is promised, and 
verses 1-4, which reproach the believers for not keeping their 
word. This probably refers to those who would not take part 
in the campaign against Mecca, which Muhammad hoped would 
be much more imposing, so that if necessary an entrance to 
Mecca could be obtained by force. Sura 60 dissolves the mar- 
riage between believers and unbelievers, and therefore belongs 
immediately after the return from Hudaibiya. It also prescribes 
the formula of submission for women. The first part of this 
sura must have appeared shortly before the conquest, when 
Hatib Ibn Baltaa wished to notify his friends in Mecca of 
Muhammad’s purpose. However, the command not to take 
unbelievers for friends is so often repeated that it probably 
had been brought out earlier, for Muhammad had long since 
wished that there should be no friendly relations with the 
unbelievers. . 

According to Muslim tradition, Sura 58, in which the 
heathen formula of divorce, ‘‘Be thou to me as the back of my 
mother,” is declared to be nonsense and the form of atonement 
for such an expression is given, was revealed just after the cam- 
paign of Hudaibiya. But the fourth verse of Sura 33 speaks of 
the same subject, and this, as has been shown, was revealed soon 
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after his marriage with Zainab, and therefore we think that Sura 
58 is contemporaneous." 

Sura 49, the first part of which deals with the behavior of 
the representatives of the Thaqifites, appeared after the conquest 
of Mecca. In the following verses Muhammad seeks to restore 
harmony between the victors and vanquished, and warns them 
against distrust, suspicion, eaves-dropping, slander and haughti- 
ness, for these vices would probably produce discord among the 
believers who ought to live like brothers. 

After the campaign of Tabuk appeared Sura 66, which treats 
of the adventure with the Coptess Mary, and the greater part of 
Sura 9,’ which is especially directed against those who took no 
part in this campaign, and against other hypocrites for whom 
funeral prayers are henceforth not to be said. The campaign 
of Hunain is mentioned therein, and also the mosque which the 
hypocritical Banu Amir had built. The new and stricter consti- 
tutional laws which Ali was ordered to promulgate before the 
pilgrims at the end of the ninth year of the Hijra form the 
beginning of this sura. But the two last verses probably belong 
to a Meccan sura, and Zaid Ibn Thabit himself maintains, accord- 
ing to a tradition in which the before-mentioned method of col- 
lecting the Quran is narrated, that he found these two verses 
last. Probably he then added them to the ninth sura, which, as 
a whole, is chronologically the last. 

The fifth sura contains several verses which Muhammad 
brought out on his last pilgrimage, and therefore some Muslims 
consider it the last. These are the verses referring to the pil- 
grimage, and some laws about food, especially those repeated and 
further elaborated in the fourth verse, on account of the follow- 
ing statement that his religious teachings are now complete. The 
second and third verses were revealed earlier. The command to 
use sand3 when water is unobtainable occurs in an earlier sura, 
and, according to Muslim tradition, is of older date.. Likewise 

* The rest of this Sura contains only generalities concerning belief in Muhammad 
and the reverence due him as an apostle of the Lord. 

? Verses 13-24 belong before the conquest of Mecca. 


3 Verse 9. 
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the regulation concerning the atonement for an unfulfilled oath* 
points back to Sura 66, verse 2. 

The law that a will must be signed by two witnesses* prob- 
ably appeared earlier, some time after verse 176 of Sura 2. The 
same is true of the reproof against drinking and gambling. But 
the law which punishes theft by cutting off the hand may have 
been given during the last pilgrimage, if we here, as in many 
other places, reject Muslim tradition, according to which this 
law was already in use. The rest of this sura contains some 
biblical legends, invectives against Jews and idolaters, and espe- 
cially against the Christians and their doctrine of the Trinity. It 
is certainly older. Verse 85 proves this, for it calls the Christians 
friends of the Muslims, which could not have been said after the 
battle of Muta or the campaign of Tabuk, and verse 73 in which, 
like verse 61 of Sura 2, faithful Jews‘and Christians are promised 
a happy future life, while Sura 3 says, ‘‘ Whoever craves other 
than Islam for a religion, it shall surely not be accepted from 
him, and he shall in the next world be of those who lose.”’ So, 
also, Sura 48, verse 13, ‘‘Whoever believes not in God and his 
apostle, for such unbelievers we have prepared a blaze.” We 
cannot suppose that Muhammad became more tolerant towards 
Jews and Christians, for he even forbade them to tread the ter- 
ritory of Mecca. 


XI. A Shiite sura——We close this section with a sura from 
the Quran translated by Garcin de Tassy, from a Persian work 
entitled Dabistan-i-Madsahib. Before his time this sura was 
not only unknown in Europe, but there was no suspicion what- 
ever that there was any doubt among Muslims as to the integrity 
of the Quran. But we learn in Garcin de Tassy’s introduction 
to this sura that the Shiites or adherents of Ali and his descend- 
ants accuse the Sunnites, that is the defenders of the rights of 
the first three caliphs, of altering not only the oral teachings of 
the prophet, but even the holy text itself, and throwing out all 

Verse QI. ?Verses 105-7. 

3 Verses 92,93. He refers especially to the game of chance, called El Maisar, 


played with arrows. Cf. also Sura 2: 216. 
4 Verse 79. 
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passages in favor of Ali. But the following sura, despite. the 
efforts of Uthman to destroy all copies of the Quran not in agree- 
ment with his recension, was preserved in some unknown way. 
No positive assertion can be made regarding its genuineness. 
“In the name of God, the merciful, the compassionate. O ye 
believers! Believe on the two lights which we have sent down 
to you to expound to you my verses and to warn you of the tor- 
ment of the terrible day,—two lights, one of which has generated 
the other." Certainly we hear and know everything. Those who 
hold to the alliance between God and his apostle, according to 
my verses, will possess gardens of delight, but those who apos- 
tatize from their belief and break their compact with God and 
his apostle will be cast into hell. They have injured themselves 
and been disobedient to the command of (God’s) apostle, these 
shall drink boiling water. God, who illumines the heavens and 
the earth according to his will and selects angels and apostles, 
has appointed those (Muhammad and Ali?) to the believers 
among his creatures. God does what he will; there is no God 
but he, the merciful, the compassionate. People before this have 
been faithless towards their apostles, but I have punished them 
for their faithlessness and my punishment is severe and painful. 
God destroyed Ad and Thamud on account of their deeds and 
made them a warning to you; will you not fear him? Pharaoh 
ill-treated Moses and Aaron but I engulfed him and his follow- 
ers, that they might be a sign to you. Most of you are profligate ; 
on the resurrection day God will assemble such. They will be 
unable to answer the questions asked them and will be con- 
demned to dwell in hell. God is all-knowing, all-wise. O apos- 
tle! Think of my threats! Some day they will be manifest. 
Those who turn from my words will perish. They are not like 
those who hold fast to your compact. I will reward the latter 
with a garden of delights. God is rich in favor and reward. 


‘Surely Ali is one of the God-fearing ; we will show him justice 


on the judgment day. We indeed know that injustice will befall 

him (we have exalted him above thy entire family); he and his 

descendants must endure patiently and their enemy is the chief 
* The Shiites speculatively regard Ali as a part of Muhammad. 
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of sinners. Say to those who are backsliding from their faith: 
Ye desire the pleasures of this world and exert yourselves to 
obtain them and forget what God and his prophet promise you 
and break the bond ye have made, although we sought to guide 
you by many examples. O apostle! We have sent down the clear* 
verses, which contain a compact. He who holdeth fast thereto 
is a believer; he who turns his back upon it after thy death will 
be destroyed; turn from these for they are also apostates. Cer- 
tainly we will again bring them forth on a day when nothing can 
help them; then will they find no grace, hell will be assigned 
them for an eternal dwelling-place. Praise the name of thy 
Lord and be of those who pray to him. Of old we sent Moses 
and also Aaron, when he desired an assistant. But they (the 
Jews) did violence to Aaron, yet his patience was excellent. We | 
changed some of them into asses and swine and cursed them 
until the day of the resurrection. Have patience! they will be 
punished some day. We have given thee equal power with the 
apostles before thee, and have pointed out to thee some of them 
as object-lessons (for unbelievers) thereby to convert them. I 
will bring back at some time whoever turns aside from my com- 
mands. See! they enjoy their unbelief for a short time; you are 
not sent to preach for the sake of offenders. O apostle! we 
have imposed upon the neck of the faithful a compact with thee ; 
grasp it and be of the grateful. Surely Ali is pious, he prays by 
night, fears the next world, and hopes for the reward of his Lord. 
Speak! are (such pious people) to be like those who go on care- 
lessly, although they know my punishment? Their neck will be 
loaded with chains and they will rue their deeds. We promise 
you pious descendants who will not be disobedient to our com- 
mand. I will show them love and favor during their life, and 
after their death on the day of the resurrection. But I will 
inflict my anger upon those who injure them after thy death ; they 
are the impious ones who shall be destroyed. But those who go 
in their path (thy descendants) find grace with me and security 
in the gardens of Paradise. Praise be to God, the Lord of the 
world.” 


INTRODUCTION TO THE GOSPEL OF LUKE. 


II. THe HistoricaL DETAILS OF THE GOSPEL. 
By SHAILER MATHEWS! 


Geographical references.-—Political allusions.—References to social life with 
especial notice of the house, furniture, food and meals, common occupations, 
weddings and funerals.—The Pharisees Conclusion. 

THE Preface to the Gospel, as has already appeared, sets 
forth its author’s intentions to write an accurate account of the 


gospel facts. In the course of such a story, a careful author 


would constantly be brought face to face with a great number of 
other and less essential facts which furnished the setting of the 
evangelical narrative. The importance of such historical mate- 
rial is less than that which composes the greatest part of Luke’s 
book, but it nevertheless is by no means valueless. If it does not 
add especially to the power of the Gospel, it certainly makes 
that Gospel more vivid and gives us criteria by which we can 
form an estimate as to its historical worth. If we find Luke 
accurate in unessential matters, if we discover his details to be 
in accord with the testimony of other sources, we are the more 
likely to accept as true the story he gives us of the words and 
life of Christ. 

The points at which examination shonld be made are two: 
(1) the common synoptic material used by Luke, and (2) the 
statements peculiar to himself. If accuracy is discovered in the 
historical details of both elements, a strong probability is estab- 
lished that in the more essential statements Luke is also correct. 
A forger would not likely be careful in unimportant matters, 
even if accuracy were possible for him. 

1. Geographical references—These are by no means extensive ; 
in fact, as compared with those of Acts, they are singularly 


* Much of the material of this paper was prepared in a seminar conducted by the 
writer. Especial acknowledgment is due Edgar J. Goodspeed and Stephen Stark. 
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wanting. Of the nineteen or twenty cities mentioned by Luke, 
only Sarepta, Emmaus and Nain are unmentioned by. the other 
synoptists. The eight countries he mentions are also known to 
Mark or Matthew. This paucity of references as compared with 
that of Acts leads to the belief that Luke’s knowledge was lim- 
ited to sources not more extensive than those used by Mark 
and Matthew. The changes Luke makes in the geographical 
allusions in this common synoptic material are few and have 
already been sufficiently examined. 

2. Political allusions.—Luke (2:1) above all the evangelists 
is careful to give a tolerably complete political background to 
the gospel history. Tiberius is emperor, Pontius Pilate gov- 
ernor of Judea, Herod tetrarch of Galilee, Philip, of the north- 
ern mark, Lysanias, of Abilene, and in the infancy section 
Czsar Augustus, Quirinius,and Herod the King are all mentioned. 
So far as is it is possible to verify these references they are evi- 
dently correct except in the cases of Lysanias and Quirinius. In 
the former case the difficulty is by no means serious, and, indeed, 
can hardly be said to exist, since it resolves itself into the question 
as to the possibility of there being two rulers of the same name. 
In the language of Schiirer, ‘Luke is thoroughly correct when 
he assumes that in the fifteenth year of Tiberius there was a Lysa- 
nias tetrarch of Abilene.” In the case of the governorship of Qui- 
rinius, the evidence at hand makes a satisfactory solution of Luke’s 
statement difficult. Yet it is altogether too much to say that 
Luke is radically wrong. The somewhat obscure meaning of 
the passage as well as the likelihood of Quirinius having been 
procurator in Syria about the time of Christ’s birth make dog- 
matism as unsafe on the side of hostile criticism as the difficulties 
of harmonizing the account of Luke with that of other sources 
render it unsafe on the side of friendly. The utmost that either 
party can safely say is that the matter is still under investigation. 

3. References to the social life of Palestine —These are far more 
numerous and explicit than either the geographical or political 
allusions. No evangelist has made more allusions to Jewish 
customs and institutions. 


* Compare the article by Arthur Wright in the Thinker, December, 1894. 
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(1) The house. Luke adds little to our knowledge of Jewish 
houses beyond that to be gained from Matthew and Mark. But 
he is careful to follow his sources, and evidently knows in gen- 
eral the character of the buildings in which his Master lived. It 
is easy thus to infer that the house was comparatively small 
(15:8); was low, and reached by a staircase or ladder upon the 
outside (5:19). Its roof was a public place and with adjoining 
roofs would naturally become a place where news could be widely 
spread (12:3; 17:31). Its walls were soft enough for the thief 
easily to dig his way through them (12:39). Its door was fast- 
ened on the inside, and one who desired to enter knocked for 
admittance (11:7; 13:25). In one case only does Luke seem 
intentionally to have changed a detail furnished him by his sources. 
In 5:19, as if to make the story more intelligible to gentile read- 
ers, he speaks of the roof as being tiled. 

(2) Furniture. Luke mentions the following utensils and 
articles of furniture: a writing tablet (1:63), a dish (11:39), a cup 
(11:39), a water jar (22:10), a lamp or candle (8:16; 11:33; 
12:35; 15:8), a light-stand (8:16; 11:33), a measure (11:33), 
a money bag (10:4; 22:36), a lunch bag or satchel (9:3; 10:4; 
22:36), a bed, or once (8:16) more properly a bedstead (5:18; 
17:34), the family bed (11:7), a table (16:21; 22:21, 30). 

(3) Food and meals. Luke calls the meals of Palestine by 
the ordinary Greek names, although “lunch” or “breakfast” 
(dpwrov) occurs but twice (11:37, and 14:12) and then once in 
verbal form. He rightly regards either as suitable for entertain- 
ing a guest, and in 14:12 reports Jesus as giving a suggestion as 
to the proper persons to invite. At the ‘dinner’ (8eivov) at 
least, the guests reclined at the table (7:36) with their feet out- 
ward (7:38), and there were couches of different degrees of honor 


(14:7, 8; 20:46). In the exceedingly vivid account of the feast 


at Simon’s house (7:36-50) Luke has also given us those words 
of Christ which mention some of the common civilities observed 
at a dinner. 

The principal articles of food mentioned by Luke are bread, 
apparently made of wheat (13:21), ground by women in a hand- 
mill (17:35), fish (9:13; 10:11; 24;42), eggs (10:12), figs (6:44), 
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honey (24:42), beef (15:23). The beverages mentioned by him 
are the sour wine (fosca) of the Roman soldier (23:36), as well 
as that ordinarily drunk by the people at large (1:15; 5:37; 
7:33). ‘Strong drink” is referred to only in a quotation from 
the Old Testament (1:15), and water is mentioned by him as a 
drink but twice (16:24, and possibly 22:10). He speaks of oil 
only in its medicinal use (10: 34). 

The bread, except at Passover, was leavened (13:21), and an 
ordinary baking seems to have consisted of “three measures” 
(13:21). It was probably baked in thin cakes, as it seems to 
have been broken rather than cut (22:19; 24:30). These cakes 
were probably not large, as three were asked to set before a 
belated guest (10:5). The fish were sometimes, at least, broiled 
(24:42). 

(4) Common occupations. Luke refers explicitly to shep- 
herds (2:8; 15:4; 17:7), swineherds (8:34; 15:15), ploughmen 
(17:7), fishermen (5:5-7), corn-grinders (17:35), spinning 
(12:27). Laborers were in some cases slaves (14:17), and in 
others hired (15:17). Their pay was a denarius. Fishermen 
used a dragnet, and seem to have toiled by night (5:5). Bank- 
ing and trading are referred to in the parable of the pounds. It 
is worth noticing that Luke alone of the synoptists uses no lan- 
guage that implies that Jesus had pursued any trade, and that he 
alone speaks of the support given him by the women among his fol- 
lowers (8:1-3). In this connection it may be interesting to note 
Luke’s sympathy with the poor. This is seen not merely in the 
many parables and sentences preserved by him alone (as 1:46-55; 
2:7, 16; 2:23, 24; 6:24, 25; 12:13-33; 14:21; 16:145g.), but 
in significant changes in his form of the matter common to him- 
self and Matthew. (Compare, for instance, 6:20, 21 with Matt. 
5:3, 6; 11:13 with Matt. 7:11; 23:50 with Matt. 27:57). It 
is, perhaps, an outcome of this sympathy that we find him 
thus recording the dependence of Jesus upon others for 
support. 

(5) Weddings and funerals. Luke has little to say about 
weddings, and is dependent upon the common synoptic source. 
The bridegroom was attended by ‘sons of the bride-chamber” 
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(5:34) who, it appears, ate and drank and rejoiced as long as the 
bridegroom was with them, and afterwards fasted.t. A wedding 
feast seems to have been given in connection with the wedding 
(14:8). It is further noteworthy that Luke, quite in accord 
with Jewish custom, regards betrothal as practically equivalent 
to marriage (1:27; 2:5, cf. 3:23). 

He gives more details in regard to funerals. Immediately 
after death a lamentation was taken up by the relatives and 
friends of the deceased, or by those hired for the purpose (8: 52). 
The body was wrapped in fine linen and bandaged (24:12 and 
23:53), spices and myrrh being placed between the cloths or 
smeared over the outside (23:56, cf 24:1). The body was then 
laid in the tomb. The tomb was sometimes so slightly marked 
that one might walk over it unwittingly (11:44). In other cases 
the entrance, if not the entire tomb, was above the level of the 
ground, and the door was blocked by a great stone that was 
rolled in upon it (24:12). These tombs were sometimes hewn 
in the rock (23:53), and were sometimes open enough to afford 
some shelter (8:27), and were of considerable size (24:2). Luke 
gives no special account of Judean funerals, but in the story of 
the widow’s son at Nain (7:145g.) he gives several hints that 
may be taken as illustrative of Galilean customs. The body 
was carried to the tomb on a bier or, at any rate, an open coffin. 
The mother was accompanied by a large number of the townspeo- 
ple, and from the order of the narrative seems to have preceded the 
bier. As Jesus met the procession as he approached the gate, it 
is evident that the burial-place was outside the city. 

We have here a considerable amount of material by which to 
reconstruct Jewish social life. In almost every particular that he 
thus gives, Luke may be tested by the statements of Josephus 
or some other Jewish source. In none of them is he mistaken, 
and in several instances the exactness of the account is such as 
to render it highly improbable that Luke should not have gained 
his information from an eyewitness. For it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult for a writer who is wholly dependent upon the testimony 
of others accurately to represent such insignificant matters as, for 

* See Trumbull, Studies in Oriental Social Life, p. 48. 
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instance, the order of a funeral procession and the method of 
eating bread, unless his sources are approximately contempo- 
raneous with the events they describe. The question of accuracy 
here becomes one of age. In the light of these details of Luke, 
discovered not merely in the common synoptic material used by 
him, but in that peculiar to himself, we have testimony not merely 
to the faithfulness with which he has fulfilled the promise of his 
preface, but also to the originality of the sources he thus says he 
has employed. It is evident from this as from many another 
fact, that the material of our Gospels is much older than the 
form in which it now is shaped. 

4. The Pharisees—The word ‘“Pharisee”’ occurs in Luke 
twenty-eight times. In three cases only, however, is the refer- 
ence to them at once peculiar to Luke and of special value (12:1 ; 
16:14; 18:9-14). Nevertheless, in this as in preceding cases, 
it is interesting to discover the accuracy with which he uses the 
material to be found in the other evangelists. Combining all the 
information given by Luke in regard to this dominant part of the 
Jewish people we get the following result: (a) they were inti- 
mately connected with lawyers and doctors of the law (5:17; 
7:30; 11:45; 14:3) and with the scribes (5:21; 5:30; 6:7; 11:53; 
15:2), some of whom belonged to their numbers (14:1); (6) 
they were scattered throughout Palestine (5:17); (c) were lovers of 
money (16:14); (d@) they despised the common people and sin- 
ners (5:30; 7:39; 15:2); (¢) they were exceedingly careful to 
obey all ritualistic and legal requirements, fasting twice a week 
(5:33; 18:12), washing themselves to remove ceremonial defile- 
ment (11:38), and being extremely zealous for Sabbath observ- 
ance (6:2; 6:7; 14:1-3) and tithes (11:42); and yet (f) they 
were hypocrites (12:1; 18:11). It was partly at least the atti- 
tude taken by Jesus as respects several of these matters that 
aroused their hatred of him. Thus his friendship with the 
lowly (5:30; 15:2), his disregard of fasting (15:33) and the 
extreme Sabbath law (6:2, 7), his teaching about wealth (16:14), 
all are mentioned as especially arousing their enmity. At first 
it would seem as if they received him hospitably (7:36, 37; 11: 
37, 38), and even during his Perean ministry they warned him 
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against Herod (13:31), but later they turned against him as they 
had against John (7:30), and sought his overthrow by any means, 
fair or foul (6:7, 11; 11:53, 54). 

Besides these express references to the Pharisees and rabbis, 
Luke gives us instances in which Jesus himself was regarded as 
arabbi. This is the more remarkable since he has carefully 
edited the word “rabbi” out of his Gospel. These implied refer- 
ences are both in requests made of Jesus by his disciples or others. 
Thus in 11:1 he is asked to follow the rabbinical custom and 
compose a prayer for his disciples. In 12:13 he is asked to play 
the part of an arbitrator or umpire. 

The great rivals of the Pharisees, the Sadducees, are mentioned 
by Luke but once (20:27), but in this single instance we have 
recorded one of their most prominent characteristics—their dis- 
belief in a resurrection. 

In addition to these facts, there are a number of incidental 
allusions to various customs of the Jews that Luke could have 
gained only by direct observation or by the careful following of 
reliable sources. Thus the names given in 9:22; 20:19; 22:2, 
66; 23:13 and 24:20 to the members of the Sanhedrin are those 
which at first glance might seem not altogether exact, and 
yet they are corroborated by the usage of Josephus.* Fora 
commentary upon 9:52, 53 no better material can be found than 
in Josephus (Amt. 18: 2:2; 20:6: 1; Wars, 2: 12:3). In the 
reference of the parable in 19:12 to the journey of the ambitious 
but unpopular and cruel king may there not be an echo of the 
experience of Archelaus? There seems, also, a coincidence in 
Luke’s account of the walk to Emmaus (‘‘on that day,” 2. ¢., the 
third after the Passover) with the rabbinical provision that pilgrims 
should stay seven days in Jerusalem after the feast, but might 
go if it were necessary after the third day. In his account of 
Christ’s struggle for a right observance of the Sabbath, Luke 
quotes sayings that correctly represent the exceptions to the 
stringent laws against labor (6:7, 9; 13:15; 14:3, 5). 

It appears, therefore, from a study of Luke’s Gospel (1) that 
he has employed ancient sources both written and oral; (2) that 


*See Schiirer, Jewish People in Time of Jesus Christ, Div. I1., Vol. L., p. 177 s¢ 
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he has used these sources carefully and, to a considerable degree, 
critically. A comparison of his accounts with those of other 
writers will show that so far as we are able to check his state- 
ments they are uniformly true to the circumstances and the 
characteristics of the times in which Jesus is represented as having 
lived. It is not too much to say that a more extended compar- 
ison of these coincidences than the scope of these papers justi- 
fies will but strengthen confidence in this first historian of the 
church. 


Synopses of Emportant Articles. 


THE SONG OF THE WELL. By KARL BUDDE, in the Mew World for March, 
1895, pp. 136-144. 

It is sought in this article to recover the true reading of a passage 
of Scripture by which that which was supposed to be a mere fragment of an 
early folk-song is pieced out so as to give us the song in its entirety and pre- 
serve to it one of its most significant thoughts, which by a corruption and 
mistranslation of the text has been made to do duty for centuries as a prosaic 
statement of one of the steps in Israel’s successive encampments in the wil- 
derness. The list of encampments, Num. 21: 10-20, on the mention of one of 
them, “Beer” the well, notes that this was the well at which Yahweh had 
miraculously given the people water and introduces here the Well Song as 
having been sung by the people on this occasion. But an examination of 
the song shows that the words do not suit such an occasion, for the well is 
ascribed to the “princes” and the “nobles of the people” using as digging 


_ instruments “the sceptre” and “their staves,” and no mention is made of 


Yahweh as the giver. The song, therefore, was evidently inserted in the list 
of encampments after the list was made and was not original on the occasion 
of Jehovah’s miraculously providing water, but was an older folk-song with 
which it had been customary to greet the welling forth of water, when, as in 
the case of Isaac’s servants, a well was actually sunk for water, or when on 
the discovery of a spring in the wilderness, the sheikh of an Arab tribe by a 
motion of his staff symbolic of digging laid formal claim to the spring as a 
possession for his tribe. The value of a spring of water in the wilderness is 
attested in the strife of the servants of Abraham and Isaac with those of 
Abimelech for the possession of the wells, and in the petition of Achsah, Caleb’s 
daughter, for wells as a part of her dowry. It was natural, therefore, that 
the digging or the finding of a well should be celebrated with formal cere- 
monies in which singing would play a part, and that where ownership was 
not recorded in written documents the fact and the ground of ownership 
should be certified and handed down in folk-song more enduring than parch- 
ment. 

The song as it stands, ascribing the well to the princes and nobles while 
the setting of the song ascribes it to Yahweh, gives the impression not only of 
interpolation but of incompleteness, and this is further borne out by the form, 
for in the five verses of the song we have two complete couplets, but the third 
parallelism is not filled out. Taking a suggestion from this fact, the author 
notices that the following line in the prose, ‘and from Midbar to Mattana,” 
which apparently proceeds with the list of encampments, contains two words 
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Midbar and Mattana, here treated as proper names of places, which might 
equally well be rendered as common nouns, midbar a “wilderness” or 
“steppe” and matiana a “‘gift.” Rendering the former as a common noun, 
we might read “and from the wilderness to Mattana,” but for the fact that 
there is no article with “wilderness,” and the more important fact that this 
would not resume the march where it last came to camp, namely, at Beer. 
Moreover, it does not appear that in getting to this next station Mattana, the 
children of Israel did get out of the wilderness. If now we render the second 
word as “mattana” a “gift,” and read “out of the wilderness a gift" as a 
sixth verse of the song, a beautiful thought is added and the parallelism is 
completed for a third couplet. The song now reads: 

Spring up, O Well, 

Sing ye to it. 

Thou well, dug by princes, 

Sunk by the nobles of the people, 

With the sceptre, with their staves: 

Out of the desert a gift ! 
a poem complete in thought and structure. - 

In order, however, to reach this result the text must be amended, for the 
removal of Midbar and Mattana from the list of encampments still leaves no 
provision for the departure of Israel from Beer where they last encamped, and 
the following line, “from Mattana to Nachaliél,” treats Mattana as the proper 
name of an encampment. Fortunately here the Septuagint may be appealed 
to, which has preserved the words “and from Beer” and in some important 
manuscripts has left out the words “and from Mattana.” Adopting these 
readings, the record of the encampments and movements becomes consecutive 

““and from thence to Beer [the song of six verses interpolated] and from Beer 
to Nachaliél and from Nachaliél to Bamot.” 

It only remains to explain how such a corruption and loss of this sixth 
verse of the song could have occurred. In Hebrew the words “out of the 
desert a gift” presents the same formula of words as the “out of (from)—— 
to ——,” the formula in which each stage of the march is regularly stated, so 
that the words “midbar” and “mattana” were easily mistaken for names of 
places. Then a final letter waw in the archaic ending of a preceding word 
was mistaken for the conjunction waw introducing this clause and com- 
pleting the formula. Then in the following stage “and from Beer to 
Nachaliél,” some scribes saw that when the Israelites had reached Mattana, 
they could not take their next departure from Beer, so they amended the text 
by dropping out “and from Beer” and substituting “and from Mattana.” 
Others, followed by the Septuagint, seeing that the Israelites after singing 
the song must have taken their departure from Beer, took the words “and 
from Beer,” which coming after ‘“‘Mattana’” seemed to be set two words 
too late and substituted them for the supposedly erroneous words “and 

from Midbar.” 
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Thus we now have this beautiful little song of ancient days no longer as a frag- 
ment but entire. The restoration should find a place as soon as possible in the Eng- 
lish Bible. The Revised Version has taken a step in this direction by rendering 
“ Midbar” from the wilderness, but it remains for the next revision to render Mattana 
also as a common noun, “a gift,” and give the line “out of the wilderness a gift” its 
proper place as the sixth verse of the song. D. A. W. 


PROFESSOR F. BLASS ON THE Two EDITIONS OF AcTs. By PROFESSOR 
W. M. Ramsay, in the Exfositor, February and March, 1895, pp. 129- 
142, 212-225. 


One of the most important contributions to the textual criticism and the 
interpretation of Acts that have appeared in this century is the new edition by 
the veteran Greek scholar, Dr. F. Blass, of Halle. Dr. Blass leads a conserv- 
ative reaction in Germany. He accepts the Lucan authorship and the unity 
of Acts unhesitatingly. But he is not disposed to worship the “Eastern 
Text” (what we may call the “Approved Text’) of Acts, and to reject the 
“Western Text” wherever it varies, according to the general (though happily 
not the universal) opinion of modern scholars. He considers that the Eastern 
and the Western Text are both original, both written by Luke himself; and 
his views on this point are probably the feature of his book that will attract 
most attention. 

The Eastern Text has been determined with very considerable accuracy, 
in the form which it had in the early part of the fourth century, and which 
Westcott and Hort’s edition probably gives more correctly than any other of 
the great modern editions, though all admit that it does not give the exact 
text as it was written by the author. As to how the Western Text came into - 
existence there is no agreement. Does the Western Text help us to get 
behind the Eastern Text in order to reach the true Lucan text? What is the 
genesis of the text contained in Codex Bezae, the best representative— but a 
bad representative—of the Western Text? What is the Western Text? 
What is the origin and authority of those readings in the Western Text which 
obviously go back to a different original from the Eastern? 

Professor Blass maintains that Luke wrote two divergent copies, and that 
the Eastern Text springs from one, the Western from the other, of the two 
Lucan copies ; both texts, then, have equal authority, provided that we can 
recover their original from amid the corruptions (more or less numerous) 
which have affected them. The only satisfactory method of establishing such 
a theory is to restore the Western Text, and let it justify itself. No systematic 
attempt has hitherto been made, but now Dr. Blass has essayed it. After 
mature consideration, I am confirmed in the opinion that the text as settled by 
Dr. Blass is not Lucan; it has a superficial smoothness, which is fatal ; it loses 
much of the rather harsh, but intensely individual style of Luke; and it neg- 
lects some of the literary forms which Luke created. The Western Text is 
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really a second century commentary on Acts, the work of one who had ‘no 
respect for the words, but much for the facts, who wished to make the book 
complete and clear, who had spoken with some of the actors in the history, or 
at least with those who had seen some of the actors. But it has a distinct and 
independent value (1) as preserving amid corruptions an independent second 
century witness, to aid us where all the great uncials are at fault, (2) as giving 
the idea entertained as to the meaning of the text during the first half of the 
second century in the churches that lay along the great line of connection 
between Antioch and Ephesus, and (3) as recording on trustworthy independ- 
ent evidence certain facts which were omitted by Luke. However, the Eastern 
Text is the true text, apart from a certain number of corruptions that have 
affected it. 


With the data we now have, probabilities must decide which text of the Acts is 
nearest to the original text of the author. The theory of Professor Blass, that Luke 
wrote two copies of Acts, at many points different from each other, one of which is 
the foundation of the Western Text of Acts, and the other of them the foundation 
of the Eastern Text, does not have antecedent probability in its favor, and does not 
work out in a very satisfactory manner. The established opinion that the Eastern 
Text is nearer the original than the Western Text may be held with much confidence. 
But how the variations of the Western Text arose is a matter of details which are 
not at all easy to lay one’s hands upon. We know in general how the texts of 
the New Testament books underwent modification, and doubtless the text of Acts 
which came out as the Western Text passed through this common experience. But it 
may also have had some experiences peculiar to itself, whereby some of the additions 
which now appear in it are historically trustworthy. Yet we cannot go so far as, with 
Professor Ramsay, to call it a “second century commentary on Acts.” At the most it 
is but a mild revision of the book, made presumably quite early. Cc. W. V. 


Hotes and Opinions. 


The Primitive Christian Idea of Sunday.—One of the essays in the recent 
volume by Professor Zahn, entitled Skizzen aus dem Leben der alten Kirche 
concerns the history of Sunday, especially in the early Church. He says: 
“The early Christians understood the fourth commandment to refer, not to 
the recurrence of a weekly, monthly or yearly day, but to the cleansing from 
sin and to the doing of good deeds with a good conscience, and in peace, 
and in the hope of the eternal Sabbath which awaited the children of 
God. The observance of Sunday for them stood in no connection with this 
commandment. For them this observance was at all times a product of 
Christian custom, and no distinction was made by them between Sunday and 
the other festival days which celebrated the memory of the great deeds of 
salvation, and drew forth the expression of gratitude by a service in the house 
of the Lord. It was not a command of God or of Christ, but the interests of 
the congregation, which cannot exist without a regular service and worship, 
and the duty of taking part in the life and work of the congregation, that in 
those days made the observance of Sunday a matter of conscience for the 
Christians. Inthe third century it was not yet regarded as heretical to teach 
with Origen (Cont. Ceds. VIII., 22; cf also Clem. Alex. Strom. VII., 35) that 
a perfect Christian did not stand in need of any particular holy days, for he 
at all times was living in the works, words and thoughts of the Logos, his 
real Lord, and was as a consequence celebrating the Lord's day at all times; 
and that only the mass of common Christians, who did not appreciate this 
ideal of holiness, needed such an external arrangement as a fixed day of wor- 
ship.” 


The Apocalypse of Jesus.—One of the chapters in Professor Briggs’s Messiah 
of the Gospels treats of this important and difficult section of the recorded 
teaching of Jesus. He regards the discourse, given by the synoptists in Matt. 
24, Mark 13, Luke 21, as an apocalypse. It is intermediate between the Apoca- 
lypse of Daniel and the Apocalypse of John. As it depends upon the former 
and advances upon the Messianic idea contained therein, so it is the prelude 
to the latter and the key to its interpretation. It resembles in many respects 
the Jewish pseudepigraphical apocalypses, but this is because they all depend 
upon the Apocalypse of Daniel, and use the language of the judgment scenes 
of the Old Testament prophets. There is no sufficient reason why Jesus him- 
self should not have used the Old Testament in the same manner. We - 
ought to expect that Jesus in his predictions would bridge the time between 
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the Apocalypse of Daniel and the Apocalypse of John, and give an interme- 
diate stage in the development of the apocalyptic prophecy, if, as we believe, 
these apocalypses give us genuine prediction. Recent discussions of the — 
Apocalypse of Jesus have greatly enlarged and improved current views of the 
matter, for they have been based upon a comprehensive study of New Testa- 
ment prophecy. But they have all been defective in their apprehension of 
the fundamental importance of the Old Testament prophecy. 

Many scholars regard the signs and the advent in the clouds as purely sym- 
bolical, and of the nature of drapery or scenery to set forth more distinctly and 
graphically an advent which is essentially not visible and physical, but spirit- 
ual. Beyschlag recognizes that Jesus had in mind the renovation of heaven 
and earth, but he also insists that Jesus thought also of the spiritual renova- 
tion of humanity, and that the cosmical features are the dress of the spiritual 
substance, and that both the spiritual and the cosmical find their fulfilment 
in their order, although they were not discriminated in the mind of Jesus. 
This theory is tempting in some respects, but not satisfying. These cosmical 
disturbances belong not only to the theophanies and the Christophanies of 
prophecy, but also to the theophanies and Christophanies of history in both 
the Old Testament and the New. They represent the response of the crea- 
ture to the presence of the Creator. They cannot be symbolical in the proph- 
ecy without destroying their force in the history. These signs are theophanic 
signs, and they show that a Christophany or advent of the Messiah is 
impending. 


Hosea.— Professor C. H. Cornill contributes to the Ofen Court for May 2, 
a paper upon Hosea, in which he says: With all due acknowledgment of the 
greatness of Amos, it is impossible to acquit him of a cer:ain narrow-mindedness. 
His God is essentially a criminal judge, inspiring fear but not love; and on 
fear alone neither the heart of man nor religion can exist. With the execu- 
tion of the judgment matters are at an end, so far as Amos is concerned. 
What was to take place afterward, he does not ask. This was soon felt as a 
defect, and a reconciliatory conclusion was appended to the Book of Amos, 
which contains little of his ideas, and is at variance in all points with his doc- 
trines. The real complement of Amos is found, marvelously developed, in 
Hosea, the prophet who came after him. To Amos’s proposition “God is 
justice,” Hosea adds “God is love.” Not as if Hosea was any less severe in 
his judgment of the evils of his people; on the contrary, he shows himself 
even more deeply affected by them, and his descriptions are far more sombre. 
and ominous than those of Amos. But Hosea cannot rest content with a 
negation. God is a kind Father, who punishes his child with a bleeding 
heart, for its own good, so that he may afterwards enfold it all the more 
warmly in his arms. Whilst in Amos the ethical element almost entirely pre- 
dominates, in Hosea the religious element occupies the foreground. God is 
love. When we consider that all this was absolutely new, that those thoughts 
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in which humanity has been educated and which have consoled it for nearly 
three thousand years were first spoken by Hosea, we must reckon him among 
the greatest religious geniuses which the world has ever produced. Among 
the prophets of Israel, Jeremiah alone can bear comparison with him, and 
even here we feel inclined to value Hosea higher, as the forerunner and 
pioneer. 

Why is it that Hosea is so often misconceived in this, his great impor- 
tance? He has not rendered it easy for us to do him justice, for his book is 
unusually obscure and difficult. It is in a way more than any other book 
individual and subjective. What Hosea gives us are really monologues, the 
ebullitions of a deeply moved heart, torn by grief, with all its varied moods 
_ and sentiments. But it is exactly this subjectivity and this individuality 
which gives to the Book of Hosea its special charm and irresistible efficacy. 
He is the master of heart-felt chords, which for power and fervor are pos- 
sessed by no other prophet. 

Love, grace, mercy is with him ever the last word; for God islove. Thus 
religion becomes an act of love. God calls for love, not sacrifice, for knowl- 
edge of God, not burnt offerings ; and requires thus a power of intimacy that 
till then was unknown. That dear, comforting phrase, ‘the Lord thy God,” 
which places every individual man in a personal relation of love with God, 
was coined by Hosea, and is first found in his book. Even the requirement 
of being born again, of having to become completely new, in order to be 
really a child of God, can be found in Hosea. He is the first who demands 
that God shall not be worshiped by images, and pours out his bitterest scorn 
on the “calves” of Dan and Bethel, as he dares to name the old, venerated 
bull-symbols. In fact, he demands a vigorous separation of the worship of 
God from the worship of nature. Everything that is contradictory to the 
real, holy and spiritual nature of God is paganism, and must be done away 
with, were it ten times a venerable and traditional custom. That this man, 
as apparently a man of emotion, governed entirely by his moods, and driven 
helplessly hither and thither by them, should have possessed a formal theo- 
logical system, which has exercised an immeasurable influence on future 
generations, is a phenomenon of no slight significance. It may be said that 
the entire faith and theology of later Israel grew out of Hosea, that all its 
characteristic views and ideas are to be first found in his book. 


Christian Dogma of the First Six Centuries.—Principal Rainy, in a review 
of Harnack’s History of Dogma in the Critical Review for April, criticises as 
follows the author's position with regard to the dogma of the early Christian 
Church: When the first German edition of the work appeared, it gave the 
impression in various quarters that Harnack regarded the whole dogmatic 
development as resulting from an entanglement of Christianity with the Greek 
mind and with the general culture of the Roman world,—an entanglement 
which simply burdened Christianity with alien material. In this view the 
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doctrinal result was wholly foreign, and could only survive for a time, 
although the time has proved long. In the later editions Harnack repudi- 
ates this as a misconstruction of his meaning. He accepts (with a caveat) 
Weizsacker’s dictum, ‘Christianity as religion is absolutely inconceivable 
without theology. . . . Asa religion it cannot be separated from the religion 
of its founder, hence not from historical knowledge, and as monotheism and 
a belief in a world purpose, it is the religion of reason with the inextinguish- 
able impulse of thought.” The objection, Harnack now says, is “not to all 
dogma, but to this dogma.” Two things he regards as legitimate — on the one 
hand practical faith in the gospel, on the other the historic-critical account of 
the Christian religion and its histo-y. But a third element has been thrust in, 
viz., ‘dogma, that is, the philosophical means used in early times for the pur- 
pose of making the gospel intelligible, has been fused with the contents of 
the gospel and raised to dogma.” In this last sentence three things come 
into view together—the doctrinal formula, the intellectual method by which 
it was reached (say, ¢. g., by Origen), and the peremptory ecclesiastical incul- 
cation of it. But formula, method and authorization are all alike turned out 
of doors as intruders, though one would say that very different considerations 
apply to the three respectively. 

Now it is a most legitimate historical question, how far the doctrines 
which found acceptance among the Christians during the first five or six cen- 
turies fairly expressed the Christian revelation, and how far elements were 
admitted due to erroneous methods, or to ignorance of the limits within which 
any methods are trustworthy. It is very fair to expect that the thinking of 
the early Christians, in its best forms, might bear marks of the perennial 
weakness of man, and of the special infirmities of the age. But Dr. Harnack 
designates the Gnostic movement as the “acute”’ secularization and Hellen- 
ization, and then the whole theological movement, up to Niczea and beyond, 
is the “gradual” secularization and Hellenization of the Church. When he 
does this, does he not suggest that it was all a perhaps natural, perhaps 
pardonable, perhaps inevitable acceptance of alien influence, but still an 
acceptance of alien influence, and a succumbing to it? Now why? Why, 
because the Church, which had to think, put in play the best methods of 
thought then existing anywhere in the world, and did the best she could with 
them. Probably the methods were imperfect; probably also the Church’s 
thinking would not have been perfect, even if the methods had been better. 
But is it not likely also that the Church, providentially placed in those cir- 
cumstances, did think to some good purpose? At any rate does history gain 
by a representation which suggests that there was some alternative course 
open? There was none. It is easy to conceive that the Church might have 
thought and acted more worthily than she did. But it is inconceivable and 
untrue that she could have any right to decline to use human thought in the 
best methods of it which the world had seen. It will be said then, perhaps, 
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that the fault lies here: The Church not only thought in Greek forms, but 
borrowed the results of extra-Christian Greek speculation and turned that 
into Christian dogma. One replies, suppose that more or less of this might 
possibly befall, still is this the main and characteristic account of the forma- 
tion of the early Christian dogma ? 

Harnack is a disciple of Ritschl, who found reason for limiting strictly the 
field of possible Christian knowledge, and of possible revelation, For exam- 
ple, as to the Savior, what any Christian at any time has really known is 
that Jesus lived in a moral unity with God, of a wonderful and unique quality, 
and crowned that life by his death; that he preached and founded the king- 
dom of God in which a new consciousness of God’s love was to give a new 
meaning to human life; that he proved able, and proves able still, to inspire 
into men the convictions and the impulses which his own life embodied, and 
that a life was realized in him, and is made possible to believers, in which 
this refractory and stubborn world is overcome; for all its experiences 
become subservient to a spiritual faith and to spiritual aims. The result is 
this—the first disciples knew what in substance has now been suggested, so 
have all true disciples since. Christ’s life and words have made so much cred- 
ible to them, and so much has been practically verified. But beyond this one 
does not now. Speculation beyond this as to who and what Christ was, 
either should not exist, or at least should not claim to be Christian truth. 
According to this canon Harnack judges the dogma of the first centuries as 
fundamentally undesirable and wrong. Now, if that is true, Paul, John and 
the writer to the Hebrews were all wrong no less than Irenzeus and Athana- 
sius, for they have all asserted the preéxistent glory of Christ. But aside 
from what Principal Rainy regards as this vital and basal error in Harnack’s 
work, he has much praise for the earnestness, scholarship, historical acumen 
and clearness of his History of Dogma. 

A vigorous but somewhat unqualified word is spoken upon the same sub- 
ject in the Mew York Independent for May 16, by Dr. John Clifford, of Lon- 
don. The substance may be seen from a few extracts: “ No reader of Church 
history will question the statement that the misuse of dogma has been one of 
the most fruitful sources of strife, ill-will and division among the churches of 
Christ, and that if Christendom is to be reunited, radical changes will have 
to be effected in the dominant conception of the place of theological creeds 
in the life and fellowship of Christian men. The churches of the New Testa- 
ment had ‘one faith,’ but that was not an intellectual assent to a set of 
dogmas.” “It was a devoted and passionate trust in Jesus Christ as Savior 
and Leader, Friend and Lord. The bond of allegiance was not to a docu- 
ment framed by contending theologians, nor even to a form of belief shaped 
by apostles: that one bond was perennial love to a personal Savior,” “and 
it was their joy to tell the facts of his life and ministry.” “But Christianity 
was carried among the Greeks and confronted by the Hellenic spirit. Now 
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that spirit held the mind of the age in its grasp and molded the expression 
of the thought of the age, old and new, in its likeness. It had long since 
captured the mind of Rome; but was now to capture the churches and lead 
them into the desert of endless logomachies and barren metaphysics. It 
asked for reasoned and clear views, it aimed to make the gospel comprehen- 
sive, absorbent of the worn-out philosophies of the Greek schools, to establish 
it securely, not in the invincible fastnesses of the divine life and spiritual 
experience, but in the theological architecture of logical statement and scien- 
tific formula.” ‘Seneca speaks of this passion for ‘ hair-splitting ’ as the ‘Greek 
disease,’ and dogmatic Christianity, in its contents, changes and issues, is one 
long, interesting but often painful witness to the degree in which the Greek 
mind as it dealt with Christianity yielded to the same dangerous fascination. 
The Greek philosophy, in fact, supplied the molds in which the Christian 
facts were cast and the Christian beliefs set, just as the forms of Roman 
political life became the pattern of the Christian hierarchy. And so the 
Christianity of the New Testament passed into expression as a belief through 
the ideas and thoughts of Greece, and as a polity through the institutions of 
the Roman Empire. Could we detach from Christianity the elements which 
have been thrust into it from Athens and Rome, the lifting up of the Galilean 
would then ‘draw all men unto him.’”’ 

“In the particular ‘ psychological climate’ to which Christianity was intro- 
duced such a dogmatic development was unavoidable, but surely it is not 
necessary that we should canonize it, and treat it as though it were a final 
and infallible work of God. With the Greek training and habits of thought, 
with their trust in the use of reason as the way to certitude, they were sure to 
build palatial theological edifices, to create ‘schools’ and ‘parties,’ to unite 
and divide on interpretations of the primitive facts and ideas of the gospel, to 
shout their party watchwords and engage in bitter controversies. But we 
need not treat their limitations as virtues, and place their poor philosophies 
above the gospel of Christ, lift the creeds of the early centuries into tests 
of church membership, and separate men from the body of Christ 
because they cannot indorse a particular set of opinions. Why should 
the fourth century tyrannize over the twentieth?” ‘What have we done that 
we should treat the theological findings of the illustrious councillors of Nice 
and Chalcedon as unquestionably true in fact and perfect in form? Are not 
God’s children still taught by him? Is it not true that we ‘have an unction 
from the Holy One and know all things?’ If the theologians of the third 
and fourth centuries have buried the true Christ and the true Church under 
mountains of pagan error, it is not for us to fight with one another on the 
grave mounds, but rather to dig through the accumulated peerenes and rescue 
Christ and his Church for the salvation and guidance of men.’ 

“Not that I complain of the application of reason by the ‘fathers’ and 
leaders of the Church of the early centuries to the facts and ideas of Chris- 
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tianity. By no means. Christ himself uniformly appealed to the judgment 
and sense and reason of men. Dogma is necessary and has most important 
issues. We must have a reasoned statement of our faith. The deep signifi- 
cance of the gospel must be expressed in distinct and definite /iving lan- 
guage. But Christians must develop their dogma not out of Greek and 
Roman materials; not out of the débris of the word-fights of the brilliant 
swordsmen of the councils of the Church ; not out of the philosophies of our 
own day, but out of the unique and luminous view of God, man and the 
world given z# Christ Jesus. It is a Christian theology we need. It is a 
Christian creed drawn from Christian sources we must frame, and, when we 
have framed it, keep it in its true place.” 
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Work and Workers. 


THE new version of the Danish Bible was completed March 29, when the 
New Testament portion was published. The Old Testament portion appeared 
in 1871. 


BisHor BLyTH has received the firman from Constantinople sanctioning 
the erection of a College at Jerusalem under the auspices of the Church of 
England. 


THE publication is announced by G. P. Putnam’s Sons of The Ancient 
Egyptian Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, by A. Wiedemann, Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the University of Bonn. 


Some reduction has been made on the price of Professor G. A. Smith's 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land. The second edition is to be sold at 
$4.50 (instead of $6.00) per copy, which is still a good price for the volume. 


THE English translation of Dr. Harnack’s History of Dogma, of which 
Volume I. has already been issued in England by Williams & Norgate, is to 
be published in this country by Roberts Bros., and is promised soon. 


A NEw volume of the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges is ready, 
the second volume upon the Psalms, including Psalms 42-89 (Books II, and 
III.), by Dr. A. F. Kirkpatrick, Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 


THE third volume of Professor Briggs’s series of four upon the idea of the 
Messiah has now appeared (Scribners) under the name Zhe Messiah of the 
Apostles. It treats of the Messianic idea of the Acts, the Epistles and the 
Revelation. 


THE chair of Systematic Theology in Chicago Theological Seminary has 
been temporarily filled by the appointment of Rev. W. Douglas MacKenzie, 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, to occupy the position for a term of three years. Pro- 
fessor MacKenzie will begin his courses the coming autumn, 


A VOLUME of lectures on historical subjects, by the late Bishop Lightfoot, 
will be published by Messrs, Macmillan & Co. in the course of the present 
year, in their “ Eversley Series.” Three lectures on Christian life in the 
second and third centuries, and two on England in the latter half of the thir- 
teenth century, have not been previously published. The volume will be 
edited by the Rev. J. R. Harmer, Bishop-Designate of Adelaide. 
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A SEVERE loss to Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, occurred last month 
in the death of the President, Rev. Henry B. Ridgaway, D.D., at the age of 
sixty-five. He had occupied prominent pulpits as a Methodist minister in 
New York City and Cincinnati. In 1882 he was called to the chair of Histor- 
ical Theology in Garrett Biblical Institute, and two years later was made Pres- 
ident. He traveled much, and wrote of his travels. He died in the midst of 


-many useful activities. 


Two volumes, instead of one as originally planned, will be required to 
complete Professor McCurdy’s History, Prophecy and the Monuments. The 
second volume will be ready at the close of this year, and the third is prom- 
ised early in 1897. Special attention will be paid to the internal development 
of the nation, political, social, and religious, and also to the literature of the 
Old Testament, as representative of the forces and elements that moulded its 


history and entered into its inner life and thought. 


DuRING the latter part of April a course of ten lectures was given before 
the Chicago Theological Seminary by Rev. Professor James Orr, D.D., of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, on the general subject of “The Greater Movement in 


‘German Theology and Philosophy of Religion in the Nineteenth Century.” 


The topics of the several lectures were: (1) Introductory Conception of 
Nineteenth Century Theology — Relation to Eighteenth Century and to the 
General Life of the Age. (2) Kant and his Relation to Theology, (3) The 
Speculative School— Hegel. (4) Schleiermacher: His Philosophy and Theol- 
ogy. (5) The Hegelian Left— Baur and the Tiibingen School. (6) Asthetic 


‘Rationalism — Fries and DeWette ; The Mediating Theology — Rothe, Bey- 


schlag. (7) The Liberal Theology —Neo-Hegelianism in Germany and 
Britain. (8) Ritschl and the Neo-Kantian School— Lotze and Ritschl: (9) 
Ritschl and the Neo-Kantian School—The Ritschlian Theology. (10) Ritschl 


and the Neo-Kantian School— Herrmann, Kaftan, Bender and Harnack. 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER BALMAIN Bruce, D.D., who is to lecture on 
Apologetics at The University of ‘Chicago the second term of the coming 
summer quarter, is well and favorably known on both sides of the Atlantic. 
He has been for twenty years professor of Apologetics and New Testament 
Exegesis in the Free Church College, Glasgow, and has found time not only 
to meet the demands of his professorship, but to make his influence felt 
as a preacher, and to contribute to English theological literature several 
volumes of great value. His first published book, Zhe Training of the 
Twelve, appeared in 1871 when he was still pastor at Broughty Ferry, 
Forfarshire. This was followed by The Humiliation of Christ, 1876, The 
Chief End of Revelation, 1881, The Parabolic Teaching of Christ, 1882, 
The Galilean Gospel, 1882, The Miraculous Element in the Gospéls, 1886, 
The Kingdom of God, 1889, St Paul's Conception of Christianity, 1894. 
Professor Bruce well represents the best type of modern biblical scholarship 
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Appreciative of the past, in sympathy with the present, believing in the right 
and necessity of free investigation, profoundly interested in the relation of 
Spiritual truth to personal and social life, he is admirably adapted to be an 
investigator, a teacher, and a leader of thought. 


THE presence of Professor Caspar René Gregory in this country the com- 
ing summer, as lecturer on Greek Paleography and New Testament Textual 
Criticism for the second term of the summer quarter, at The University of 
Chicago, is an event of no little interest to New Testament scholars and to 
Professor Gregory's numerous American friends. 

The list of educated Germans who have won for themselves professorships 
in American institutions of learning is a long one; but that a man born-and. 
bred in America should secure a high place in one of the leading theological. 
faculties of Germany, as Dr. Gregory has done, is believed to be without 
parallel. He was born in Philadelphia, November 6, 1846, graduated at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1864, and after teaching two years in a classi- 
cal school spent four years in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, where after 
graduation he assisted Dr. Charles Hodge in carrying his Systematic Theology 
through the press. In 1873 he became a student at Leipzig, at which 
University he took the doctorate of philosophy in 1876, became Privatdocent 
in 1884 and was created Licentiate of Theology honoris causa, became 
“Professor Extraordinarius” in 1889, received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
and was made “ Professor Ordinarius Honorarius” in 1893. In 1894 the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania gave him the honorary degree of LL.D. In the mean- 
time, besides frequent contributions to the Reviews, he has published a 
translation of Luthardt’s St. John the Author of the Fourth Gospel with a 
very careful and thorough bibliography appended, and a translation in three 
volumes octavo of Professor Luthardt’s Commentary on that Gospel, besides 
furnishing for some eight years (1876 to 1884) the bibliography published in 
each fortnightly number of Schiiter’s Theologische Literaturzeitung. His 
chief task, however, during the past eighteen years has been a preparation of 
the “Prolegomena” to the great edition of the Greek Testament which 
Professor Tischendorf, at his death on December, 1874, left incomplete. In 
furtherance of this work Dr. Gregory has made several journeys to various 
parts of Europe and the East, that he might personally examine the less 
known manuscripts. The result of these researches has been given to the 
world in three “Parts” the first of which appeared in 1884, the last in 1894. 
Professor Gregory confessedly possesses a fuller firsthand acquaintance with 
New Testament manuscripts than any other scholar now living. His lectures 
in Chicago the coming summer are looked forward to by biblical students 
with keen expectation. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


THE BIBLE STUDENTS’ READING GUILD. 


The following questions upon the entire course for the past year will -fur- 
nish sufficient material for discussion at the chapter meetings during the 
month of June. Members of the Guild may send written answers to these 
questions to the office of the Institute. (See Postal Bulletin for June.) 


I. The Historical Situation. 


I. 


Give in general the configuration of the land of Palestine and state 
some of the probable effects of its geographical peculiarities upon (a) 
the history of the nation and (4) the literature of the Bible. 


. Make a brief statement of the political condition of Palestine in the 


time of Jesus and of the changes which occurred during his time. 


. Draw a comparison between the Jew and the gentile of this period in 


respect to the home and the social life. 


. Describe briefly the training of the Jewish child of devout parents. 
. Discuss the Jewish religious life of the period in relation to (a) its 


foundation, (4) its influence in commerce, trade, society, (c) its repre- 
sentative parties, (@) its centers, Jerusalem, the temple, the synagogue 
(e) its expectations. 


The Life of Jesus. 


6. 


Io. 


Describe the character of the special preparation of the people 
for the coming of Jesus, in the life and work of John the Baptist. 


. In connection with the preparation of Jesus for his work (a) What 


characteristics of his can be partially accounted for by his home life ? 
(2) What was the significance of the baptism and its attending circum- 
stances? (c) Of what value to Jesus was the temptation? 


. After this preparatory period what attitude toward individuals and 


toward the institutions of society did Jesus immediately assume, as 
shown (a) by his choice of friends and followers, (4) his observance of 
customs, (c) his freedom of speech and action? 


. Suggest some reasons why Jesus’ longest period of work was performed 


in Galilee rather than in Jerusalem. 
Give several characteristics of Jesus as a preacher and teacher, (a) as. 
to his ideas, considered in themselves and in relation to the ideas of 
the time, (4) as to the power over those who listened, (c) as to his ulti- 
mate objects. 
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' 11, What can you say of Jesus as a miracle worker as to (a) the motives of 
his action, (6) his methods, (c) the immediate visible results, (¢@) the 
far-reaching spiritual results ? 

12, Give a summary of the teachings of Jesus concerning (a2) his own per- 
son and mission, (4) the proper attitude of men toward God, (c) the 
principles which should govern life and action in relation to one’s fellow 
men, (@) the nature and the future of the kingdom of heaven, (¢) mem- 
bership in the kingdom and eternal life. 

13. What significance did the transfiguration have in relation to the life 
and work of Jesus? Did it serve more than one purpose? 

14. How early and how fully did Jesus perceive that his mission would 
involve his death at the hands of men and what was his attitude in the 
matter ? 

What preparations did Jesus make for the continuance of his work on 

‘the earth after he should have left it ? 

16. Trace the rise, growth and culmination of the hatred of Jesus by the 
Jewish politico-religious parties, and discuss it (2) from the standpoint 
of these parties, (4) from a purely judicial standpoint, (c) from the 
point of view of the Messiahship of Jesus. 

17. Thinking over carefully the character, the purpose, the power, the 
uniqueness of the work of Jesus in connection with the background of 
his times, what conclusion do you reach respecting the nature of Jesus? 
State your answer as definitely as possible and somewhat fully. 

18.. What is your opinion of Jesus as an interpreter of the Old Testament 
law. Was his attitude a rejection of the law, an indorsement of it in: 
all its details, or a higher interpretation of its principles? 

ig. What to you is the significance and value of Jesus’ death? Of his 
resurrection? What would have been the value of either without his 
life ? 

20, Summarize very briefly the thoughts of Dr. Brooks concerning the rea- 

é sons for the influence of Jesus on the moral, social, emotional, and 
intellectual life of mankind. 


15 


GENERAL INSTITUTE NOTES. 


Popular Courses. Beginning with October 1895, the popular reading and 
study courses of the Institute will, for one year, be devoted to the subject - 
the Founding of the Christian Church. 

Those who wish to read books about this period and in connection with 
them the biblical text of the Acts and the Epistles will become members of 
the BIBLE STUDENTS’ READING GUILD. The books chosen for the year 
are as follows: For historical background, Seidel’s Jz the Time of Jesus, 
Fisher's Beginnings of Christianity, a special curtailed edition of which has 
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been prepared for this course; for the narrative and comment, the Records 
and Letters of the Apostolic Age (now in preparation by Professor Ernest 
DeWitt Burton, one of the authors of the Harmony studied last year) a book 
containing the text of the Acts and the Epistles, with notes and comments, 
the Epistles being inserted in the record in their probable historical position. 
To this will be added the Afostolic Era, by Pressensé. This latter book will 
also bear upon the third topic, the Life and Doctrine of the Church. The 
course will probably be completed by a series of brief biographies of Peter, 
Paul, and John. There will be published in the BIBLICAL WoRLD a valuable 
series of introductions and analyses by Professor Burton covering each of 
the books of. the Bible contained in the course. An article upon some dis- 
tinct topic relative to the subject will also appear in each number of the 
WORLD. 

The monthly Postal Bulletins to members will be continued, and should 
the membership increase sufficiently to allow the expenditure, other valuable 
material, maps, charts, etc., will be sent from time to time. In order that 
the course may be adapted to the ordinary reader, and also to those having 
a theological training, a list of books for supplementary reading will be sug- 
gested to those who wish to have a more extended course. 

The year properly commences October 1, but the regular readings will 
begin in the July number of the BrsLicaL WoRLD. Members may therefore 
enroll and commence work July 1. The cost of the course, including books, 
magazine and fifty-cent membership fee, will not exceed seven dollars. 

To those who wish to study for a few moments daily, the Bible text alone, 
the CLuB CouRSE FOR ORGANIZATIONS FOR CHRISTIAN WoRK will be accept- 
able. This course will also cover the Acts and the Epistles. The marked 
success of this plan of study (four thousand students are now at work) renders 
it unnecessary to make any material changes for the coming year. The 
monthly Direction Sheets will be prepared by a teacher of skill and experience, 
and will suggest to the student in. simple practical form an inductive study of 
the material. The course will be equally adapted to clubs and to individual 
students. Clubs varying in size from three to eighty members and in con- 
stituency, of persons from eighteen to fifty years of age have been organized 
during the past year in connection with Churches, Young People’s Societies 
of Christian Endeavor, Epworth Leagues, Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, Circles of King’s Daughters, Chapters of the St. 
Andrew's Brotherhood, in Sunday school classes, in college classes, in the 
home, where a novel but most practical use of the course has been made in 
connection with daily morning worship, giving this service a unity and con- 
tinuity, and affording an opportunity for interesting and informal discussion. 
and comment upon the suggestions given in the direction sheet. This course 
also commences October 1. In order to have the material for study in the 
hands of members in time to begin on that date the organization of clubs. 
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should be completed early in September. Indeed, a judicious agitation of 
the subject all through the summer months may be necessary in order to 
create the requisite interest. 

An interesting pamphlet, prepared by the Rev. O. C. S. Wallace, of 
Toronto, giving from the point of view of the pastor the results in the life and 
spirit of a church conducting regular Bible club work may be secured from 
the Institute office by all those desiring it. The annual membership fee for 
the work will remain as in previous years, the nominal sum of fifty cents. 

Field Work, An Institute was held at Des Moines College, Des Moines, 
Iowa, May I, 2, 3, under the auspices of the Christian associations of the 
college. The lectures were delivered by Dr, C. F. Kent. His subjects were 
as follows: Present Possibilities of Bible Study, The Work of the Prophets 
before Isaiah, The Call of Isaiah, The Testimony of the Monuments (illus- 
trated), The Early Sayings of Isaiah, The Later Sayings of Isaiah, After 
each lecture the meetings were thrown open for discussion. The Institute 
closed with a symposium at which Dr. Kent spoke upon The Messianic Ideals 
of Isaiah; Mr. Cline, upon Isaiah as a Statesman; Mr. McMannis, Isaiah as 
a Social Reformer; Professor Stephenson, Isaiah as a Theologian. The 
deep interest was demonstrated by the large number of fundamental ques- 
tions which were raised at the close of the lecture. 

An Institute was also held at Kalamazoo, Mich., under the auspices of 
the Young People’s Union of the city, The lectures delivered by Rev. H. 
L. Willett were as follows: 

_ (1) General Characteristic of Hebrews, (2) Moses the Legislator, (3) 
Samuel the Judge and Reformer, (4) The Prophets of the Court, Nathan to 
Ezekiel, (5) Isaiah and his Contemporaries, (6) The Prophets of the Exile, 
(7) Post-Exilic Prophets, (8) The Messianic Prophecies. , 

The attendance upon the lectures averaged two hundred. As a result of 
this Institute a club of more than forty members for the study of the Fore- 
shadowings ,of Christ was organized, and is enthusiastically at work. A 
second Institute will probably be held in the autumn. 

Summer Work, The full announcement of the summer work, varying 
from lecture courses to regularly organized schools, to be conducted by the 
Institute during the summer, are out, and can be secured by addressing the 
office, 


Book Reviews. 


Der Israelitische Prophetismus in funf Vortragen fur gebildete Laien. Geschildert 
von CARL HEINRICH CORNILL. 

As this book is professedly no more than a popular exposition of the 
outlines of the subject it would be unreasonable to expect the fullness 
and precision indispensable in a work intended for scholars. Sobriety of 
judgment, however, ought to be one of its leading features. Theories, 
no matter how plausible, ought to be stated as theories, and the opinions 
of a section of inquirers ought on no account to be put forward as generally 
accepted conclusions. From this point of view these eloquent lectures 
are open to grave objection. They represent a school, and that with a 
confidence amounting at times to provoking assurance. The lecturer is not a 
finder so much as a reporter, and what he reports is taken largely from the 
writings of Wellhausen, Kuenen, Duhm, Stade and Smend. The volume, 
especially the first two chapters, teems with audacious assumptions. We are 
assured, for example, that not a line, not a letter from the pen of Moses or a 
contemporary is in existence. It can be proved, we are told, that the deca- 
logue was not written until the seventh century. The latter part of the book 
of Amos is unhesitatingly ascribed to another writer who felt that the prophet’s 
representation of God was defective. All this, as every scholar knows, 
belongs to the domain of critical hypothesis, and therefore it is nothing less than 
misleading to propound it as established fact. If, however, the one-sidedness 
of the treatment is recognized and borne in mind, these clear and brilliant lec- 
tures, which are virtually an outline sketch of the history of Israelitish religion 
from Moses down to the Maccabean period, can be read with profit as well 
as pleasure. Much must be discounted, but much of solid worth remains. 
Amos and Hosea are very well handled. Especially happy is the description 
of the appearance of Amos at Bethel. But even in this part of the work the 
greatest care is necessary on the part of the reader. The remark that the 
thoughts of Hosea about the patient love of God were completely new stands 
or falls according as the date of the thirty-fourth chapter of Exodus is put in 
the seventh century or at a considerably earlier period. As to the value of 
Israelitish prophecy no speaker or writer could excel our author in glowing 
admiration. Indeed, he overshoots the mark. ‘“Israelitish prophecy,” he 
writes on the last page, ‘‘ was the Mary who gave birth to Christianity.” More 
defensible is the closing sentence: ‘Would that it might never be over- 
looked or forgotten that humanity owes its noblest and most precious posses- 
sions to Israel and Israelitish prophecy.” The real nature of prophecy is as 


little explained by Cornill as by his master Wellhausen. Amos is spoken of 
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as “one of the most wonderful and incomprehensible phenomena in the his- 
tory of the human mind.” “Incomprehensible!” Then it is admitted that 
Hebrew prophecy cannot be fully accounted for on natural lines. Elsewhere 
it is pointed out that when Amos foresaw danger from Assyria that country 
was in a condition of the deepest confusion and impotence, so that his fore- 
sight was not the result of political comparison. It seems then that the Old 
Testament contains a still unsolved enigma. . Those who reject a supernatural 
revelation on Sinai in the time of Moses find themselves confronted in the 
prophets with a mystery which they are quite unable to penetrate. They have 
only. shifted the difficulty, not solved it. in, RS 


The Parchments of the Faithh By REV. GEORGE E. MERRILL. Philadel- 
phia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1894. Pp. 288. $1.25. 

It is a pleasure to call attention to this little handbook of textual history. 
There are, of course, many larger and more complete histories of manuscripts 
and versions, of textual criticism and discoveries, but the author of this volume 
has compressed so much material into so convenient a shape, and writes so 
simply and attractively, that one is tempted to say that it is precisely the 
work needed by pastors and all students who wish a handbook rather than a 
treatise. The subjects of some of the chapters of the book will show its 
range and purpose: The Bible of Jesus and the Apostles, the Hebrew Manu- 
scripts, the Targums and the Talmud, the Classes and Characteristics of New 
Testament MSS., the Two Older Greek MSS., Curious Fragments and Discov- 
eries, the Later Discoveries, Illustrations of [Textual] Criticism. Especially is 
the beginner in these studies recommended to read the chapter upon the Science 
and the Critics, in which is to be found a rapid account of the great textual 
critics, with their most important works. The entire volume is fresh and up 
to date. Its statements are reliable, and altogether it gives an admirable 
popular treatment to a by no means easy subject. 

It is a pity that the author did not give his readers a select bibliography, 
although this defect is partly remedied by the few footnotes. 

The make of the book is somewhat better than most others published by 
the Baptist Publication Society, and in the ‘light of the decided advance in 
taste and mechanical work shown in Dr. Lorimer’s Argument for Christianity, 
encourages us to believe that this Society will hereafter give us not merely 
good books but well-made books. S. M. 


The Argument for Christianity. By GrorGe C. Lorimer, D.D., Minister 
at Tremont Temple. Philadelphia : American Baptist Publication Society, 
1894. Pp. 480. $2. 

The general plan of this new addition to the rapidly growing library of 

Christian evidences is better fitted for a series of popular lectures than for a 

technical treatise — which we do not understand to have been intended by the 
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author. After an introductory chapter in which has been collected a number 
of more or less appropriate quotations from Lecky, Scherer, Lowell, Max 
Miiller, Mr. Collins of England, James Martineau, Caird, the Jewish Messen- 
ger, and Robert Browning, not to mention many others quoted indirectly, the 
author devotes nine chapters to the arguments from History, Christ, Testi- 
mony, Miracles, Prophecy, Humanity, Achievement, Concession, Comparison. 
Throughout all these chapters the same generous use of books is continued, 
reference being made to 243 writers. Too often this compilation grows 
pedantic, and the cementing original matter overweighted with illustration. 
In one chapter, at least, however (that on the argument from Concession), the 
method of the compiler is legitimate, and of considerable value. Outside of 
an avowed book of quotations, it would be difficult to find within the same 
compass a more complete collection of the concessions made by men of all 
sorts of belief and unbelief to Christianity. In his chapter upon the Argument 
from Testimony, the author is naturally confronted with the one essential 
problem of modern apologetics —the bearing of historical criticism upon faith. 
His treatment is that of a man who struggles to be impartial, but who is a 
stranger to this branch of the biblical sciences except as it is set forth in popu- 
lar introductions like that of Dods. His knowledge of historical criticism in 
general is to be inferred from his inability to distinguish between myths and 
legends (p. 45) and his indignation over the the “effrontery” of a Swiss guide 
who had insinuated a doubt as to the existence of William Tell (p.127). An 
equally surprising exhibition of easy faith is to be seen in the author's enthu- 
siasm over the scratches upon the rocks of the Sinaitic peninsula, which, it is 
affirmed, cannot be accounted for by any theory except “that which attributes 
them to the Hebrews during their forty years of wandering” (p. 57).. Never- 
theless, it speaks well not only for the author’s catholic sympathy but also for 
the cause of evangelical religion that these-words should be appended to this 
in many ways unsatisfactory account of criticism: ‘That it [historical criti- 
cism] has advanced the cause of truth, notwithstanding its frequent desertions 
to the other side, will, I am persuaded, be apparent from its contributions | 
toward an intelligent and convincing argument in support of the genuineness 
and authenticity of the New Testament writings” (p. 131). 

_ When Dr. Lorimer passes from these fields, in which the best treatment is 
possible only for specialists, into the more familiar sphere of evangelical argu- 
ment and appeal, the worth of his work increases. It is true that even here 
there is little strictly original except characteristic earnestness and rhetoric, 
but the matter is certainly readable, despite a constant tendency to verbosity. 
What is far better it will be helpful to the rank and file of Christians. 
Above all would we congratulate the cause of popular apologetics that while 
this new work is not that of a specialist, it is marked by an honest and suc- 
cessful attempt to appreciate the position of opponents, wide reading, and an 
absence of much of the ignorant tirade against modern biblical study which 
too often marks the spoken and printed words of earnest pastors. S. M. 
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Current Diterature. 
BOOKS. 


GENERAL. 

Bullinger, A. Das Christentum im Lichte 
der deutschen Philosophie. (Miinchen, 
Th. Ackermann; xix + 256 pp., 8vo.) 

M. 4. 

Gerock, Carl, Poesie und Religion. (Stutt- 

gart, C. Krabbe; 29 pp., 8vo.) M. 0.50. 


Haug, Z. Darstellung und Beurtheilung 


der Theologie Ritschl’s. 3te Aufl. 
(Stuttgart, Gundert, 1895; 152 pp, 
I2mo.) M. 2. 


Steinthal, H. Zu Bibel und Religions- 
philosophie. Vortrage und Abhand- 
lungen. Neue Folge. (Berlin, G+ 
Reimer; v-+ 258 pp., 8vo.) M. 5. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


Cornill, C. H. Das Alte Testament und 
die Humanitat. Ein Vortrag. (Leip- 
zig, Hinrichs, 1895; 24 pp., 8vo.) 

M. 0.50. 


Coste, E. Die Weissagungen des Pro- 

' pheten Jeremias wider die fremden 
Volker. Eine kritische Studie iiber 
das Verhiltniss des griechischen Textes 
der LXX. zum massorethischen Texte. 
(Inaug. Diss., 41 pp., 4to.) 


Douglas, Principal. Isaiah One and His 
Book One. (James Nisbet & Co., Lon- 
don; 8vov) 
Strack, Hermann L. Einleitung in das 
Alte Testament. Neue Aufl. (Miin- 
chen, C. H. Beck’sche Buchhandlung, 
1895.) 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

Cremer, H. Biblisch-theologisches Wé6r- 
terbuch. 8te Aufl. (Gotha, F. A. 
Perthes, 1895; 1046 pp., 8vo.) M. 4. 

Diirselen, Paul. Paulus in Athen. Ein 
Ausschnitt aus dem Leben des Apos- 
tels in Predigten. (Berlin, F. Riihe; 
xv + 104, 8vo.) M. 1.20. 

Lightfoot, J. B. Notes on the Epistles of 
St. Paul. (Macmillan & Co.; 8vo.) 12s. 

Paul, L. Die Vorstellungen vom Messias 
u. vom Gottesreich bei den Synopti- 
kern. (Bonn, Cohen, 1895; viii-+ 130 
Ppp., 8vo.) M. 2.40. 

Stosch, Geo. Die Augenzeugen des Le- 
bens Jesu. Ein Beitrag zur Evange- 
lienfrage. (Giitersloh, C, Bertelsmann; 
viii + 299 pp., 8vo.)  M. 3.60. 

Thomson, P. The Greek Tenses in the 

~ New Testament. (Edinburgh, J. Gard- 
ner Hitt.) 4s. 6d. 


ARTICLES. 


GENERAL. 


Boscawen, W. St. Chad. The Laws of 
the Family. (The Expos. Times, May, 
371-2.) 

Davies, T. W. August Dillmann. 


(The Expos. Times, May, 345-52; 
ibid., 382:) 


Gloatz. Dieckhoff iiber die Inspiration 
und Irrthumslosigkeit der heiligen 
Schrift. (Neue Jahrb. f. Deutsche 
Theologie, iv., No. 2, 1895.) 

Schanz. Zur Lehre von der Inspiration. 
(Theol. Quartalschrift, 1895, Heft 2.) 
Watson, John. The Continuity of Life. 

(The Expositor, May, 361-72.) 
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OLD TESTAMENT. 
Buchrucker, von. Von Hofmann and 
the Old Testament. (Summarized from 
the Neue Kirchl. Zeitschr., 1895, No. 3, 

in The Thinker, May, 453-5.) 


Budde, Kari. Problems of the Prophetic 


Literature. 2. Habakkuk. (The Ex- - 


positor, May, 372-85.) 

Cameron, G. G. Joel: The Summons to 
Repentance. (The Thinker, May, 
413-18.) 

Davidson, A. B.. Modern Religion and 
Old Testament Immortality. (The 
Expositor, May, 321-33.) 

Ecke. Zur alttestamentlichen Kritik. 
(Kirchl. Monatschrift, xiv., March, 
1895, 363-82.) - 

Gaster. An Unknown Aramaic Original 
of Theodotion’s Additions to the Book 
of Daniel. iii. (Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, xvii., 
75-94.) 

Gray, Andrew. The Post-Exilian Period. 
(The Expos. Times, May, 382-3.) 

Jastrow, Morris, Jr. The Element ddshéth 
in Hebrew Proper Names. (Journal of 
Biblical Literature, xiii. 19-30.) 
—Hebrew Proper Names compounded 

with -yah, yahi, yah). /éid., 101-27.) 

Kohler, A. Old Testament Criticism. 
(Summarized from the Neue Kirchl. 
Zeitschr., 1894, No. 11, in The Thinker, 
May, 448-53.) 

Montefiore, C. G. Florilegium Philonis. 
(The Jewish Quart. Rev., vol. vii. 
481-545.) 

Moore, Geo. F. 1 Kings 7:46. (Journal 
of Biblical Literature, xiii., 77-9.) 

Paton, Lewis B. Did Amos Approve the 
Calf-Worship at Bethel? (Journal of 
Biblical Literature, xiii., 80-90.) 

Peters, John P. Notes on the Pilgrim 
Psalter. (Journal of Biblical Literature, 
xiii., 31-9.) 


Schmidt, Nath, On the Text and Inter 
pretation of Amos 5:25-27. (Journal 
of Biblical Literature, xiii., 1-15.) 
—Immortality and the Hadad Statue. 

(Zbid., 16-19.) 

Skipwith, G. H. Gleanings from the 
Book of Isaiah. (The Jewish Quart. 
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